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QUALITY SERVICE 





MARK 


DEALERS— 


Look for and get the 7 
BEMIS & CALL Trade Mark on the Wrenches you 
order. Why2?——first of all, because your customers, those who 
know quality in wrench construction, will demand them of you. 
This reason alone should convince you of our sales argument, for it is the users, 
your customers on whom both of us rely for continued trade. 


BEMIS & CALL WRENCHES 


have been made since 1835. Through these many years of successful manufactur- 
ing experience the B & C Trade Mark has always been a guarantee, represent- 
ing the highest standard of quality. 








No. 45 Combina 
tion Pipe and Nut 
Wrench, 





Model No. 80 
Motor Wrench 
























STRENGTH 







No. 48 Improved 
Adjustable “Ss” 
Nut Wrench 


~ A thoroughly modern plant 
employing only skilled workers and using only 


= the best of materials enable BEMIS & CALL to | 
produce quality wrenches. BEMIS & CALL WRENCHES 


are made in many shapes and styles for every kind of work. All the individual 
parts are case hardened by improved methods, and are made to withstand the most 
severe service a wrench can meet. ‘Take a look behind our Trade Mark, and see 


what it stands for. Order your BEMIS & CALL stock now. Our latest 
catalog giving descriptions and illustrations of BEMIS & CALL WRENCHES 
should be on your counter—Wrnite for it TODAY. 


BEMIS & CALL HARDWARE & TOOL COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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$2.00 Per Year. 












ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 50 and 51. 
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an F UES eipiedto Smoke and Soot arel A 
NO RUST! - NO BACKING! = ALWAYS CLEAN! 













SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
715 INDIANA ST. 


























Gold Mine 


to the Dealer, because it is a Bonanza to the Consumer 
(saving him trouble and repair expense, making his fuel bills 
smaller and insuring easily controlled, uniform and healthful 
heat, ventilation and humidity throughout his house) the eeteeis tne ie 


FRONTRANE Steel Furnace 


is, on its own merits alone, the most Then we help the dealer who hz indles 
attractive Warm Air Furnace propo- the FRONT RANE. by furnishing all 
sition on the market today. Its sorts of “dealer helps,” and by a Na- 
longer fire travel gets most heat from _ tional Advertising Campaign in which 
the fuel; it stays in order, is easily we are spending thousands of dollars 
cleaned and has no direct draft to —one effect of which will be to make 


warp and buckle. the FRONT RANE in greater demand. 


Combine the two things—the best Warm Air Furnace on the market, Good bye! We're go 
and the Service with which we are backing this furnace—and it is, ing home RANE 
indeed, “a regular Gold Mine” to the Dealer. is too hot for us. 























Are you a member of the FRONT RANE Club? 
If not, write us for particulars. 


Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Co. lh 


Rear view 4068 Forest Park Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. prec. u. s. PAT. OFF. 
4 
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|UDGING FROM present indications, a stove shortage 
may be stern reality this Fall, and hence it would be 
nothing else than good business policy 


Stove Shortageon the part of dealers to order their 
Imminent 


This Fall. Ves and ranges at the earliest possible 


moment. 
the demand for stoves will be much better this year 
than last, and coupled with this is the incontrovertible 
fact that there will be no surplus of stoves to satisfy 
The difficulty of securing raw 


It is confidently estimated that 


the increased demand. 
material, the shortage of help and other adverse condi- 
tions have materially affected: the situation, and gen- 
erally speaking it will be a case of “First come, first 
served.” 

The prime deterrent factor in the stove manufac- 
turing industry is the inability to obtain deliveries of 
raw material. A certain company, to cite a specific in 
stance, is now receiving shipments which were ordered 
a year ago, and orders being placed now are not ex- 
pected to be delivered for two years. The participa- 
tion of the United States in the war will of course ac- 
centuate the difficulty, as the ship building and muni- 
tion making industries are using much of the available 
raw material in preference to its use in stove manu 
facturing. 

The inability to secure raw material is not the 
only factor involved in the predicted impotence of 
manufacturers to Fall The 
nounced shortage of labor is making it extremely dif- 


meet demands. pro- 
ficult for them to put out the finished product even 
though they may have a sufficiency of material upon 
which to work. 

Many stove manufacturers have lately advanced 
prices, and it is prophesied that prices may soon go 
higher. The time for the coming advance is contin- 
gent upon the length of time that present stocks of 
raw materials can be used. When these shall have been 
exhausted, higher-priced materials will have to be 
secured, and stove quotations will be affected accord- 
ingly. Prices of pig iron have in a relatively short 
time ascended from $18.00 to $52.00 a ton and steel 
Prices have soared proportionately, representing an in- 
‘rease of almost 300 per cent. What the increase in 
stove prices may be is a matter of conjecture. 

, Another factor which should not be underestimated 
is the completion of cantonments at various points 
throughout the country for housing the troops of the 
new national army. These buildings 
many thousands of stoves for the 
which naturally will cause a considerable shortage in 
the Supply of stoves available for home use. The 


will require 


coming winter 
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$2.00 Per Year. 


various branches of the United States Government and 
organizations allied with it have already purchased 
about $5,000,000 worth of heating and cooking appli 
ances, and it is quite certain that many additional 
stoves will be required. 

In face of these uncompromising possibilities, it be- 
hooves the dealer in stoves and ranges to anticipate his 
demands immediately and make ample provision for 
his customers’ needs. Only by prompt action can he 
the brisk 
ranges which invariably commences with the first visit 


assure himself of business in stoves and 


of cool weather. Any delay may mean the loss of 
good sales and profits—hence the stove campaign for 
the Fall should be commenced at once. The sensible 
foresightedness in the matter of ordering stoves and 
ranges early should be supplemented by potent adver 
tising which will induce the people to buy high grade 
stoves and buy them early. 








I;XPERIENCE has taught us to beware of the man 
with an ax to grind, Of his wiles there is no end. ile ca 
joles his victims to put all their strength 


In Praise into the furtherance of his designs. Ie 
of Trade ; : 
gives no other reward than drops of 
Journals. ° ; 
sweat upon the brow. Qne’s muscles 


ache from the strain of trying to win the worthless 
prize of his flattery. The more plausibly his bland- 
ishments are phrased, the more likely is he to trick 
you into turning the wheel for him. “Ile cometh unto 
you,” as Sir Philip Sidney puts it, “with a tale which 
holdeth children from play and old men from the 
chimney-corner.”” His dupes are presently so disil- 
lusioned that they are minded to look askance upon 
honest folk who approach them with too great a show 
of warmth. But, most of all, they are wary of the 
man whose self-praise shows inkling of a desire to 
exploit them. 

So it has come to pass that the fellow who blows 
his own horn without stint, forfeits the good opinion 
of his neighbor. He is frowned upon for his pains. 
The music which he makes is as the harping of a single 
note. It grows 
"4 as tedious as a twice-told tale 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” 
Instinctively, we slam the door of our disapproval in 
the face of the braggart. His grammar irks us. It 
is overloaded with pronouns of the first person singu 
lar. So oddly are we compounded, however, that we 
make no scruple of yielding to the words of praise 


which extol a person’s merit, if they issue from lips 


other than his own. 
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It becomes desirable, then, to seek unbiased testi- 
mony. Headway must be gained against distrust and 
indifference. The common run of business men are 
not disposed to spend much time listening to an edi- 
tor’s discourse on the helpfulness and achievements 
of trade journals. Wherefore, we hesitate to expose 
ourselves to the imputation of having an ax to grind. 
Yet we know how needful it is to take stock, in sea- 
son, of the things we hold in undivided ownership. 
Consequently, there is reason for joy when a disin- 
terested advocate of our cause is discovered. His 
support is as welcome as water to a thirsty caravan 
of the Sahara. 

In a circular letter to the Trade Press in general, 
James H. Collins, who is in charge of the publicity 
bureau at Washington, D. C., for aiding the Govern- 
ment Food Conservation campaign, says: “I have 
been for years a close reader of trade and technical 
I have the greatest possible respect for their 
I believe Amer- 


journals. 
character, enterprise, and usefulness. 
ican business today is very largely influenced and de- 
veloped by its fine trade press; and I feel, in this new 
war task which we are undertaking, that the co-opera- 
tion of the trade and technical press will be, not only 
quick and hearty, but of great practical usefulness 
along broad and probably unforeseen lines.” Availing 
ourselves of this friend in need, we may take the three 
marks which he employs to denote his appreciation. 
Under each as a heading let us group the things which 
prove how well the trade press measures up to the 
most exacting requirements of the day. 

Concerning the character of the average trade jour- 
nal, it is enough to declare that it is open and above 
board. Plain dealing, truthfulness, and equal loyalty 
to subscribers and advertisers are its tokens. Indeed, 
no trade journal could long survive, if it habitually 
deviated from the line of fair play. In order to pros- 
per, it must keep its pledges. Its honor must be above 
reproach. The accuracy of its articles must be 
grounded in good faith as well as in knowledge. No 
juggling of facts in the interests of a clique nor shift- 
ing of policy to curry favor with an institution can 
hold a trade journal from sinking below the level of 
success. Withal, it must be patient, broad, and tol- 
erant. A publisher may have all the virtues and re- 
flect them in his publication. But if he does not make 
allowance for diversity of opinions, he has a mind as 
narrow as the neck of a vinegar-cruet. Sooner or 
later, he will fail as miserably as any knave. 

As to the second mark, all the space of a year’s is- 
sues of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
would scarcely suffice to embody in words the enter- 
prise of trade journals. More than any other agency 
they have been instrumental in blazing new paths 
through the maze of commerce. Being ever on the 
watch for better methods of profit-making, they are 
the first to give them currency. Always their zeal and 
diligence are bent upon following the trail of every 
fresh merchandising idea. They embolden the mer- 


chant to venture out of the beaten ways, with maps 
and charts to guide him. 

The usefulness of trade journals is of a piece with 
It is their function to 


their character and enterprise. 





maintain relations of good will between retailers and 
manufacturers. In doing so, they develop a sense of 
solidarity among the members of an industry. By 
promoting national and state organizations, they help 
fuse widely scattered units into a cohesive body which 
has power to do for the individual what he cannot 
accomplish for himself. By co-operating with various 
business associations and with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, they assist in forming a 
closer fellowship between all the agencies of produc- 
tion and distribution. The contribution of trade jour- 
nals toward the standardization of quality is, perhaps, 
the greatest single achievement to their credit. This 
naturally implies an appreciable lessening of the evils 
of competition and the substitution of service-emula- 
tion for price-cutting. Through their opposition to 
the latter iniquity, they have been the,means of put- 
ting prosperity upon a foundation of permanency. 
It is not with an overweening opinion of ourselves 
that we venture to apply to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorp the tests of character, enterprise, 
As a publicity medium, it has proved 
Dealers 


and usefulness. 
itself through nearly forty years of service. 
have learned to rely upon the quality of the commodi- 
ties whose merits are presented to them through its 
advertising pages. Out of this has come a bond of 
friendship strong as an oaken staff. Frequent letters 
from our patrons express their gratification at the 
positive gains which they derive from our advertising 
columns. Manufacturers want markets for their prod- 
uct. Retailers seek lines which they can sell with 
profit and satisfaction. Both are brought together in 
our pages to their common advantage. It is not an 
impersonal function which is performed by our pub- 
lication. There is a pulsing human interest in the 
faithfulness with which we serve our clients. We 
pride ourselves upon the individuality of the work 
done through our advertising and upon its usefulness 
to retailer and manufacturer alike. 

The bare catalog of the labors of trade journals 
in behalf of the retailer would far exceed the limits 
of these columns. Classifying the experience, plans, 
and suggestions of individual merchants and corpora- 
tions ; keeping dealers informed as to resultful methods 
of merchandising; showing how to stop wastes and 
leaks of business; stimulating the ambition of clerks 
and other employes; and devising improvements in the 
handling of accounts are a few of the evidences of 
their usefulness. Moreover, they render a very valu- 
able service by publishing in full instructive lectures 
and speeches of which the daily papers generally omit 
mention because of their limited application. They 
teach the psychology of advertising in a practical 
school. At the same time they foster sound business 
ethics. It is no exaggeration to say that they have 
raised the standards of honesty in the business world. 
In the fifth century before the present era the Greek 
philosopher, Sophocles, said that “the truth is always 
the strongest argument.” And the trade journals of 
the twentieth century have left no hinge or loop 
hang a doubt on as to the force of that assertion. 
They have fairly won the right to be heard in the com- 
mercial councils of the nation. 
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kins caught enough bass to feed a regiment. 
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NOTES -AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 








The same magnetism which makes him so popular 


to exert its spell when my 
friend William V. Hawk- 
ins, Treasurer of the Hard- 
ware Club of Chicago, goes 
a-fishing. I know of no 
other explanation for the 
way a 20-pound muskel- 


longe acted the other 
day in Dam Lake, Wis- 
consin, when Friend 


Hawkins began casting. 
The big “muskie” took the 
spoon at the second cast as 
eagerly as a calf drinks 
milk. He made no defense. 
A one-day old limburger 
cheese would have put up 
a better fight. He suc- 
cumbed without an effort 
because he knew the use- 
lessness of struggling 
against the magic of such 
3rother Haw- 
His 16- 


a fisherman. 


year-old son was with him; and the upper photograph 























shows the boy with one of the 4-pound bass which fell 
victims to the skill which he inherits from his father. 
The lower picture reveals the relative bigness of the 


muskellonge which the elder Hawkins lured from his 


happy home in fishdom. 
* 


* 


* 


Phil Henoch was telling about a trip he took down 
to his folks at Michigan City, Indiana, the other day 
when his sister told about one of her neighbors chang- 
ing doctors. This is the way Phil tells it: 

“What seems to be the trouble?” asked the doctor, 


as he sat down beside Mrs. 


Nagg. 


“I have a tired feeling,” replied Mrs. Nagg. 
“Tired feeling, eh?” said the Doctor. “Let me see 


your tongue.” 


*x * 


* 


The name of Henry Clay is almost a synonym for 







patriotism in United States history. 
scious of a master citizen speaking with the voice of - 
the people as we read again his solemn declaration: 


We are con- 
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“That patriotism which, catching its inspiration from 


the immortal God and leaving at an immeasurab!e 
distance below all lesser, groveling, personal interests 
and feelings, animates and prompts to deeds of self- 
sacrifice, of valor, of devotion and of death itself— 
that is public virtue; that is the noblest, the sublimest 
of public virtues.” 


> se = 


W. A. Treat of the Chicago Spring Butt Company 
just came back from two weeks’ fishing on the Wis- 
consin Lakes. As he was about to leave the summer 
boarding house, he asked the farmer hotel keeper: 

“Don’t you get tired of summer boarders who com- 
plain of the food?” 

“T used to,” replied Farmer Corntassel, “until I fig- 
ured on it. There’s more profit in a boarder who kicks 


and doesn’t eat than there is in one who eats and 


doesn’t kick.” 
* * x 


Arthur Bliss of the Bullard and Gormley Company 
of Chicago, insists he overheard the following: 

“O’im a paceable man an’ I hope that Oi may niver 
be anything else.” 

“Then you don’t encourage this war with Ger- 
many ?” 


“Oi do not. But, begorry, if Jarmany wants war 


wid us, Oi t’ink we ought to be neighborly and ac- 


comadatin’.”’ 
* ca 


The patriotism and pathos of the following poem 
will find a response in many a home where the boy 
has answered the call to the colors and is “changed by 


the flag to a man.” The essential wholesomeness and 


truth of the verses give them a deep and lasting sig- 


nificance. They were written by W. M. Herschell in 


the /ndianapolis News. This latter-day Riley writes 
from the heart, for the “kid who has gone to the 


colors,’ is Thomas Francis, son of his dear friend Joe 


Dillabough, veteran neswpaperman of Chicago. 
The Kid Has Gone to the Colors. 
The Kid has gone to the Colors, 
And we don’t know what to say; 
The Kid we have loved and cuddled 
Stepped out for the Flag today 
We thought him a child, a baby, 
With never a care at all; 
3ut his country called him man-size 
And the Kid has heard the call. 


He paused to watch the recruiting, 
Where, fired by the fife and drum, 
He bowed his head to Old Glory, 
And thought that it whispered “Come!” 
The Kid not being a slacker, 
Stood forth with patriot-joy 
To add his name to the rest 
And, God! we're proud of the boy! 


The Kid has gone to the Colors; 
It seems but a little while 

Since he drilled a schoolboy army 
In a truly martial style. 

3ut now he’s a man, a soldier, 

And we lend him a listening ear; 

For his heart is a heart all loyal, 
Unscourged by the curse of fear 


His dad, when he told him, shuddered; 
His mother—God bless her!—cried; 
Yet, blest with a mother-nature 
She wept with a mother-pride 


But he whose old shoulders straightened 


Was granddad—for memory ran 
To years when he, too, a youngster, 
Was changed by the Flag to a man! 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











The Merrill-Higgins Company, Omaha, Nebraska, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
to manufacture stoves, warm air heaters, and heavy 
hardware. H. B. Merrill, E. A. Higgins and C. J. 
Miller are the incorporators. Officers are: H. B. 
Merrill, president ; G. D. Klemme, first vice-president ; 
B. E. Rainey, second vice-president; and E. A. Hig- 
gins, secretary and treasurer. 


~— 


WARMING OVEN IS PATENTED. 





Albert Caro, Maywood, Illinois, has procured 


United States patent rights, under number 1,238,743, 
for a warming oven which is 


described in the following: 


In a device of the kind described, 
a hollow walled compartment open 
at its front adapted to be mounted 
in a wall and adapted to be con- 
nected at its lower end to a hot air 
pipe by which hot air can flow into 
the said hollow walls, said compart- 
ment projecting outward beyond the 
face of the wall, a door frame adapt- 
ed for telescopic engagement with 
the projecting part of said com- 
partment, a door carried thereby for 
closing the front of said compart- 
ment; openings at the sides of said 
frame for permitting outflow of hot 
air and communication between the 
space beneath said openings and the 
hollow walls of said compartment 
to which hot air can flow from said 
hollow walls out through said open- 
ings. 


























SALES MANAGER SAYS HIS COMPANY HAS 
DOUBLED OUTPUT BY ADVERTISING. 


Making due allowance for the energy and clever- 
ness of his salesmen, M. E. Ledlie, sales manager of 
the Detroit Vapor Stove Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, gives full credit to advertising for the phenom- 
enal increase of the Company’s business during the 
past two years. He is convinced that the publicity 
value of the trade journal is conclusively demon- 
strated by the doubling of his firm’s output and the 
many new dealers who have been added to the Com- 
pany’s list of customers. When he took charge of his 
present office, there were 17 salesmen on the payroll. 
Today 42 is the number. 

Mr. Ledlie visited the offices of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE Recorp last week in company with 
James R. Graves, sales representative of the Chicago 
district, and told how the Detroit Vapor Stove Com- 
pany is giving an uncommon amount of attention to 
the dealer’s side of the product. Among other things, 
effort is making to promote window displays. Out 
of 2,600 invitations to dealers asking them to take ad- 
vantage of the Company's resources in this regard, 
1,800 replies were received. Besides material for 
window exhibits, electros and picture slides are pro- 





vided for local advertising. “It pays big dividends,” 
said Mr. Ledlie, “so you can bet your boots we intend 
to keep it up. When the dealer prospers, we get more 


business. Our interests are mutual.” 
e+ ao 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR THERMOSTATIC 
TRIP SWITCH DEVICE. 








Jesse Jackson, Kokomo, Indiana, assignor to the 
Globe Stove and Range Company, Kokomo, Indiana, 
has obtained United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,238,776, for a thermostatic trip switch device, 


described in the following: 
In an automatic thermostatic 
J/>) switch trip device, the combina- 
tion with the thermostat rod, a 
pivoted latch lever to co-operate 
with said thermostat rod, a catch 
with a pivot disposed within a 
slot for adjustment to co-operate 
with said latch, a contact switch 
for closing the electric heating 
circuit, a setting lever pivoted 
thereto and pivotally connected 
to said adjustable catch for regulating the po- 
,  Sition thereof to set the same to be released at 
i= a predetermined point, an actuating spring on 
« said adjusting lever for putting tension on the 
said switch whereby it would be actuated when 
released, a suitable scale for accurately position- 
’ ing the said setting lever, all coacting substan- 
— as described and for the purpose speci- 

fied. 


Oe 


DISCOVERS THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 





(ce = —- 








That old adventurer, Ponce de Leon, ought to have 
gone to New York in search of the fabled Fountain 
of Youth instead of to Florida. At least one man in 
New York knows right now where it is located. He 
is Chester Bascom, only surviving member of Bascom 
and Company, stove pattern makers, successors of 
Vedder Pattern Works, Troy, New York. On Sep- 
tember 6th he celebrated his 80th birthday. He has 
been in continuous service more than 38 years and is 
still “on the job” every day of the week. A group of 
friends and business associates surprised him on the 
evening of his birthday with a basket of 80 Killarney 
roses and tried to coax from him the secret of the 
location of the mysterious fountain of youth. He 
stoutly avers, however, that the secret was divulged 
years ago. It consists in plenty of hard work, a clean 
conscience, and good will to men. 


2-eo 


PAYS TO DEMONSTRATE STOVES 


makes 
Against it your 
The points it advances 
Don’t wait for the 
Don’t be afraid to show a stove, 
It pays. 


Correct demonstration of stoves and ranges 
a subtle appeal that is hard to resist. 
listener has no comebacks. 
he accepts as proven evidence. 
“show me” challenge. 
inside and out. 
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COMBATING INROADS ON 
FALL STOVE BUSINESS 


BY JAFNIE BACON 


Written for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD. 








We have already had the first touch of the cool, au- 
tumn weather which signifies so much renewed activ- 
ity in various departments of the retail hardware 
store. The summer just passing away was not as 
warm as it might have been, but few people will take 
this as an indication that the coming fall and winter 
are going to surprise us by not supplying the usual 
quota of cold weather. Hence when the nights grow 
quite long and the days quite short the wideawake 
householder will have made ample provision for the 
comfort of his family. 

It is quite likely that there may be a shortage of 
stoves this season, which should not be construed as 
implying that all the stove dealer has to do is sit back 
complacently and wait for the rush of business to ar- 
rive. First he must make certain that he has an ade- 
quate supply of ranges and heaters to meet the needs 
of his community, and then he must lay plans to ad- 
vertise his stock in an aggressive manner. Finally he 
must prepare to combat the great inroads which the 
mail order houses make on the business of the re- 
tailer. 

Much business is lost to these organizations for 
which there is no real excuse, and very often the dealer 
is to blame for not securing a proper number of sales. 
Generally he advertises in a quiet way, sending out a 
few circulars and occasionally inserting a stove adver- 
tisement in the local paper or arranging a window dis- 
With these he must contend against the power- 
The odds 


play. 
ful advertising of the mail order house. 
may be against him, but it has been shown time and 
again that by the exercise of good salesmanship, he can 
make the sale and so convince the customer that the 
latter will feel impelled to visit the store whenever he 
needs any article that the mail order house features. 
For example, the retailer advertises a good range 
for $50.00, stating that it is a guaranteed range with 


all modern improvements, carefully built and durable - 


in every respect. The ad is good as far as it goes, but 


as a rule it falls down on what it fails to say, while the 
mail omissions. It 


advertisement makes no 


features its price $42.00 or so, and when the pros- 


order 


pective customer sees what appears to be the last word 
in ranges at that price, as against the dealer's $50.00, 
he buys the cheaper appliance and gets what he as- 
sumes is a saving of $8.00 to himself. 

Most dealers do not call the customer’s attention to 
the shortcomings in the mail order ad, and when he 
finds in the end that his range needed quite a few “ex- 
tras” and “specials,” he probably does not realize that 
he might have done much better in purchasing from 
the home store. These points may be driven home to 
the “economical” customer in various ways. 

It is related that a man dropped in to look at the 

‘ranges of a stove dealer in Columbus, Ohio. There 





was one that suited him immensely—the only question 
was that of price. The range retailed for $50.00. 

“Say,” declared the prospect, “I can get one just like 
that in Springfield for $40.00. Are you trying to stick 
me ?”’ 

The dealer looked his customer honestly in the eye. 
“No,” he said, “I’m not. You refer to So-and-So’s 
(naming a large catalog house). I've seen that very 
stove. Here is the catalog. This is the range, isn't 
it?” 

The man readily identified the stove, which to the 
eye of a casual observer at least, appeared to all re- 
spects identical. 

“Let's compare them,” remarked the dealer. 

And they did. 
by point, taking up first the catalog stove and then his 


The dealer went over the two, point 
own. To begin with, the retailer’s range was heavier 
and more substantial—an important consideration for 
the intelligent-buyer, since durability is of prime im- 
portance in a range. It had extra lids, a larger oven 
and an extra shelf in the oven. The reservoir had a 
larger capacity. Point by point the deater compared 
the two ranges and proved conclusively to the prospect 
that the $50.00 range was by far the logical one to 
buy. The result was a sale. 

This is always the most effective method of meeting 
mail order competition. The very act of showing a 
competitive catalog in itself inspires confidence in the 
customer’s mind—he feels that the dealer is not afraid 
to risk the acid test of comparison. 

Another merchant carries his comparison into re- 
sults. A number of cheap stoves had been placed in 
his community by catalog houses. Tl inding that they 
were giving poor service, the dealer went after the 
purchasers and made one or two exchanges on advan- 
tageous terms. The stoves he received were used for 
purposes of comparison with his own, and thus he had 
a constant challenge for the intending purchaser who 
His comeback was 
She had 


quoted mail order prices to him. 
quick and sure: “Just ask Mrs. Johnson. 


one of those ranges and she threw it out and put in 


one of ours. She’s tried them both. Ask Mrs. 
Golden. She has her mail order range yet, but she'll 
tell you what she thinks of it. And Mrs. Baskin— 


She'll tell you too.” 


A customer of the local stove dealer who is satisfied 


she uses our range. 


is a live advertisement for him, and a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer of a catalog house is also a good advertisement 
for the home town dealer. The progressive dealer 
uses both of these arguments at every opportunity, and 
in his newspaper or circular advertising he does not 
lose sight of the fact that the man and woman who are 
about to buy a range want complete information re- 
garding it. 

The home dealer has many sound arguments that he 
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can employ in clinching the sale of a stove or range. 
Typical of these are: First, he will set up the stove 
in the home to which it is going, without any extra 
charge, and will see that it is in working order before 
the job is considered finished. The mail order house 
does not do this. Second, he can make deliveries the 
same day, whereas the stove purchased from out of 
town may arrive from two to three weeks after it has 
been bought and paid for. Third, buying without seeing, 
or just from the picture, often brings disappointment. 
In the local store the stove is inspected before it is 
purchased, and there is practically no chance for dis- 
appointment when the stove is set up in the customer’s 
home. Fourth, it is quite likely that mail ordered stoves 
may arrive in a rusted condition, due to exposure in 
transit, whereas the stove from the home town dealer 
is sent out in good condition. Fifth, if a mail order 
stove is found defective or does not work properly, 
much correspondence is required to straighten out the 
matter, and the ‘situation is not very easily cleared by 
mail. The local stove dealer sees to it that the cus- 
tomer is promptly relieved of all such trouble. Sixth, 
in small towns or rural districts, the purchaser must 
arrange for cartage from the depot, and go to the 
trouble of uncrating the stove, setting it up, fitting the 
pipes, etc. All this is taken care of by the local dealer. 
Seventh, repairs can be secured from the home town 
dealer on very short notice, while the ordering of re- 
pairs from catalog houses is a long drawn out affair 
involving much loss of time. These arguments are 
in addition fo any which might be advanced by the 
dealer on the grounds of patronizing home trade, not 
so much on the basis of personal favoritism as on the 
aforementioned conditions and arguments showing 
that the customer is decidedly better off when he buys 
from the local stove dealer. 


Sa 


TRUCKS MAKE STOVE DISPLAY A SIMPLE 
MATTER. 





The Universal Ball Bearing Stove Truck, manu- 
factured by the Universal Caster & Foundry Works, 
Division of the Bassick Company, are described as an 
ideal convenience for moving stoves about in the stock 





Universal Ball Bearing Stove Truck. 


room and exhibiting them in the display room. A 
slight effort is said to roll the heaviest, bulkiest range 
or stove into any desired position and an overhand 
motion swerves the appliance round “about face.” The 
dealer doesn’t ask his prospects to come around and 
examine—he displays his wares as easily as a fruiterer 
shows his pineapples. 
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This facility is due to the construction of the Uni- 
versal Truck. Each has three all-steel casters, turn- 
ing in all directions, and equipped with ball bearings. 
The under part of the truck is re-inforced with rigid 
ribs, and where the body of the stove rests, prongs are 
located, thereby it is said, preventing any tendency of 
the stove to slip off the truck. The device is built of 
gray iron castings, neatly japanned, and can be used 
under a square base range without feet as well as a 
stove with feet. The manufacturers supply these 
trucks packed in crates of 6 sets, 24 pieces, each crate 
weighing 52 pounds. Full particulars and price lists 
can be secured from the Universal Caster & Foundry 
Works, Division of the Bassick Company, 574-600 
Ferry street, Newark, New Jersey. 





ELECTRIC HOT PLATE AND_ ELECTRIC 
STORAGE HEATING UNIT PATENTED. 


Maurice E. Louth and Jesse Jackson, Kokomo, 
Indiana, assignors to The Globe Stove and Range 
Company, Kokomo, Indiana, have secured United 


States patent rights, under numbers 1,238,792 and 
1,238,793, for an electric hot plate or unit and an 
electric storage heating unit, described 
lowing: 


in the fol- 


Number — 1,238,- 
792: In an elec- 
tric heat unit, the 
combination of an 
insulator plate 
with suitable 
grooves in_ the 
face thereof for 
receiving the heat- 
ing coils, one of 
which grooves is 
toward the periph- 


ery and the oth- 
er of which is 
within the outer 
groove with its 
central portion 
looped back and 


forth somewhat in 
the form of a 
grid, a plurality ot 
heating coils dis- 
posed and _ re- 
tained within the said grooves with suitable terminal con- 
nections whereby the same can be thrown in singly or to- 
gether, the outer coil having the greater resistance, a me- 
tallic shield plate disposed over the said insulator plate with 
a broad rim extending into a flange beyond said insulator 
plate and with radial slots on opposite sides of said grid 
part, peripheral segmental slots corresponding to the periph- 
eral grooves in the plate beneath and central bars with con- 
nections to the peripheral flange at intervals, whereby said 
bars form slots segmental in form and form a grid-like 
structure corresponding to the grooves at the center of the 
insulator plate, with connecting portions toward the ends of 
said grooves and connecting portions from the sides ot the 
outer bars to the flange rim toward each side in proximity 
to the radial slots therein. 














Number = 1,238,- 

793: A heating 

unit, comprising a 

metal slide plafe 

having a plurality 

of slip connection 

terminals at one 

edge for remov- 

able engagement 

with cooperating 

terminals, said 

slide plate being provided with a hole, a sub-unit mounted 
in such hole and having a finger which projects under the 


edge of the hole and a second finger which is ¢ splaced 
from the first and projects over the edge of such hole, and 
means for fastening said second finger to said piate, said 
sub-unit having a heating winding which is connected to said , 
slip connection terminals. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west-= 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








The Eighth Annual Convention of American Man- 
ufacturers’ Export Association will be held on October 
ioth at Hotel Biltmore, New York City. 

The New Remington Rifle Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000 by John T. Robinson, Francis E. Jones and 
George F. Jabbet. 

The Klinch Manufacturing Company, 
Massachusetts, has been incorporated wita a capital 
stock of $40,000 by Frank S. Elliott, Irvin L. Linda- 
bury and Henry W. Pelton, to make metal goods. 

The American Chain Company, York, Pennsylvania, 
is about to enlarge its electric welding plant by the 
erection of a 72x420 foot building. The present in- 
tention is to increase the number of employes from 
1,800 to 2,600. 

Lewis M. Ream, an assistant superintendent at the 
south works of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts, a son of the late 
Norman P. Ream, who was a director of the United 
States Steel Corporation, has enlisted in the aviation 
corps as an instructor. 


Boston, 


indi dal 


MICHIGAN BOLT AND NUT WORKS ARE 
ERECTING NEW BUILDING. 


The Michigan Bolt and Nut Works, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, are erecting a new building, 90x230 feet, which 
will cost more than $60,000, exclusive of two traveling 
cranes that will run the entire length of the building 
and will cost about $12,000 in addition to the cost of 
the building. 


= 


COMPANY ISSUES ITS FIRST CATALOG. 





Although its president, J. R. McLaughlin, has spent 
thirty years in the manufacture and sale of metal 
ware, McLaughlin and Company, Incorporated, Brock- 
port, New York, has only recently published its first 
catalog. This seeming discrepancy is not due to any 
lack of progressiveness. It is explained by the in- 
formation that the Company is new as to form, though 
old as to experience of its personnel. The catalog is 
Strongly illustrated in colors, and its make-up is a 
credit to the firm. The catalog shows a full line of 
light, medium and heavy galvanized iron buckets, tin 
pails, galvanized wash tubs, and oil cans of from one 
to five gallons’ capacity. 

The factory and plant are said to be modern in every 
detail, with the best type of up-to-date machinery. At 


the present time, the entire plant is engaged in making 
buckets for the War Department. Persons familiar 
with the exacting requirements which characterize all 
of United States Government specifications will appre- 
ciate what it means to secure such an orcer. It speaks 
well for the McLaughlin Company, Incorporated, and 
the product which bears that name. The Company’s 


catalog is sent free to hardware dealers. 





WAR DEPARTMENT SEEKS CO-OPERATION 
OF THIS PUBLICATION 


The authorities at Washington, D. C., know that 
they can rely with confidence upon the patriotism and 
services of the trade this country. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


journals of 
HARDWARE 

pleasure in complying with the request contained in 
the subjoined letter: 

War DEPARTMENT, 

Equipment Division, 

Office of the Chief of Ordnance, 
1330 F Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. September 4, 1917. 

Editor, AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


Recorp takes 


Chicago. 

Dear Sir :—I am directed by the Chief of Ordnance 
to send you a notice regarding the need for inspectors 
of ordnance equipment. 

Should this be of interest to your readers it will 
be appreciated by this office if it is inserted as copy 
in the news or editorial columns of an early issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Respectfully, 
WARREN OrpDwWaAy, 
Lieut., Ord. Dept., U. S. R. 


Good Opportunity for Men With Practical Manufacturiny Ex- 
perience to Serve Government. 


An examination for inspectors of ordnance equipment 
has been announced by the Civil Service Commission, accord- 
ing to a notice received from the Chief of Ordnance of the 
War Department Division. One class of this examination is 
for inspectors of hardware and metal equipment, comprising 
such articles as buckles, rings, fasteners, hand axes, wire 
cutters, intrenching tools, canteens, cups, meat cans, cutlery 
and other small articles of brass, iron, steel or aluminum. 

Men who have had a high school or equivalent education 
and in addition have had four years experience in a manu 
facturing plant making such articles as those described above 
will qualify for one class of inspectors—another class of 
inspectors requires men over twenty-five years of age who 
are graduates from a college or university of recognized 
standing and who have had one year’s experience in a manu 
facturing plant, or the practical end of the work. 

The duties of inspectors will consist in the organization 
and supervision of the inspection work in plants where 
equipment as described above is being manufactured. They 
will also be responsible for the preparation of the necessary 
reports covering the inspection, shipment and payment for 
the articles described. 

The positions will be Civil Service appointments and 
the salaries will range from $1,200.00 to $2,400.00 per year, 
with additional allowance for traveling expenses 


Those who are interested can obtain additior?' 


informa- 


tion from the Equipment Division, Inspection Section, 1330 
F Street, N. W., Washington D. C., or from any office of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
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IVER JOHNSON SALESMEN MAKE A VISIT 
TO THEIR COMPANY’S FACTORY. 


After carefully studying the features of the group 
of salesmen shown in the accompanying picture, it re- 
quires no great stretch of imagination to get an idea 
of the human side of Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle 
Works. These are the men who make the wheels go 
round. They are the flesh and nerve and brain that 
vitalize the framework of distribution. Without them 
and their kind, the machinery of production would 
rust and crumble 
into decay. All the 
witchery of a 
Shakespeare and 
all the oratory of 
a Daniel Webster 
set forth on paper 
could not produce 
the volume of sales 
which the play of 
eye and voice and 
hand brings about 
through the living 
the 
salesman. No type- 
written letter can 
take his place. It 
has been tried 
often enough— 
with uniformly 
disastrous results. 





person of 


Not until some new irankenstein 
builds an artificial man so perfect that he possesses 
all the loveable imperfections of a real man, shall there 
be devised any sufficient substitute for the flesh-and- 
blood salesman. 

To a greater degree than is generally known, the 
character and success of a business are reflected in 
its traveling men. Many a struggling concern has 
been pulled out of the mire of threatened failure by 
the perseverance and ability of its salesmen on the 
road. The ancient proverb, “Tell me your company 
and I'll tell you what you are,” might well be revised 
to read: “Show me your traveling men and I'll tell 
you what kind of a company you are.” More than 
any other set of employes, it is the traveling men who 
make or mar the success of a factory’s output. Iver 
Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, is fortunate in being represented by real men 
of the type appearing in the photograph herewith re- 
produced. The natural inference of experience is 
, that its product must be of equal excellence. 





FOURTH EXPOSITION OF SAFETY AND 
SANITATION HELD IN NEW YORK. 





It is estimated that several thousand delegates from 
all parts of the country attended the Fourth National 
Exposition of Safety and Sanitation which opened on 
Monday, September t1oth, and continued until Satur- 
day, September 15th, at the Grand Central Palace in 
New York City. This exposition was held in con- 
junction with the Sixth Annual Congress of the 


National Safety Council, which met at both the Grand 





Reading from left to right the salesmen are: O. D. Ellis, Sales Manager, G. F. Salisbury, F. |. 
R. P. Boyd, H. L. Wadsworth, R. Johnson, E. C. Briggemann, and J. W. Smith. 
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Central Palace and Hotel Astor. The two occasions 
were under the joint auspices of the National Safety 
Council and the American Museum of Safety, the 
history and aims of which were reviewed in these 
columns several weeks ago. 

Everything in the life-saving and accident prevent- 
ing line that is new and novel was displayed—every- 
thing from gas masks to protect our boys in the 
trenches to fire prevention and railway precaution de- 
vices. Interesting motion pictures showing various 
methods of accident-prevention and working models 








Clark, 


of safety systems were shown to the visitors. The 
New York Central lines exhibited models and photo- 
graphs illustrating block signal systems, signal track 
equipment, signal bridges, standard safeguards for 
shops and yards, and methods of combating the tres- 
pass evil. 

sinning 


TRADEMARKS FOR KNIVES AND OTHER 
SIMILAR UTENSILS. 


John Chatillon and Sons, New York City, have 

secured registration on the three trademarks shown in 

100,034, the accompanying illustrations, under 

CHATILLON numbers 100,034, 100,036 and 100,- 

037, the particular description of the 

first trademark being: Butchers’, bakers’, grocers’, con- 

fectioners’, carving and kitchen knives ; cleavers, trow- 

els, spades, hatchets, meat tenderers, 

scrapers, ice picks, tongs ; triers for 

cheese, coffce, tallow, butter, etc.; 

pole hooks, selecting hooks, scrap- 

__ ers, saws and parts thereof, meat 

ees choppers, lard ‘and food presses, 

sausage-stuffers, lard-paddles ; coffee, spice, and drug 

mills; slicing and shaving machines and vegetable 

cutters. 

Numbers 100,036 and 100, 

037 are described as follows: 

butchers’, bakers’, grocers’, confectioners’, kitchen and 

carving knives. 

The Company claims use since prior to January, 

1894, and the claims were filed December 19, 1916. 























AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONSIDERS WAYS TO 
SOLVE FRAFFIC PROBLEM. 


From the office of the Secretary-Treasurer in New 
York City, the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association sends out a letter to its members calling 
upon them to aid the Government in the solution of 
the transportation problem. Inasmuch as dealers are 
also vitally concerned in this matter, it is worth while 
to publish the Association’s letter for their considera- 
tion. There are many ways in which the retailer can 
contribute his share toward traffic economy. Among 
the list of numbered items in the letter will be found 
suggestions the practical observance of which on the 
part of the hardware merchant will help keep the 
wheels turning. If we are to succeed as a nation, in- 
dustry must go on without interruption. Continuous 
distribution is essential to production. Full co-opera- 
tion between all the forces of commerce is not merely 
anecessity. It is a duty which we owe to the Republic 
and to humanity. 


To MEMBERS, 

Dear Sir: A letter just received from the Council of 
National Defense through the Chairman of the Commission 
on Car Service, while acknowledging with much appreciation 
the valuable help which the hardware manufacturers are 
giving to improve car service, says that owing to the in- 
creased needs of the Government to move material for Can- 
tonments, to transport troops and other supplies, and to move 
the fall crops, a more determined effort must be made by 
both shippers and receivers of commercial tonnage to load 
every car to its full, safe carrying capacity, and to load and 
unload more quickly, or else terminal and track congestion 
will continue still more to prevent placing cars for commer- 
cial use. 

The Priority Bill assured our Government transportation 
facilities for specific war tonnage, but patriotism as well as 
self-interest suggests that each consignor and each consignee 
do just a little more than they are now doing to relieve track 
congestion in order that the general business of the country 
shall not become more seriously affected by further inability 
to secure cars and move tonnage with normal speed—a slow 
movement of general business naturally means a slow move- 
ment of general war supplies. 

Many obvious factors have combined to enormously in- 
crease the tonnage to be hauled, but it is asserted that if all 
the cars were loaded to full, safe carrying capacity and were 
loaded and unloaded immediately upon receipt at terminals 
of warehouses there would be sufficient cars to move at 
normal speed all the tonnage; in other words, there have 
always been enough cars to carry all the tonnage, but with 
a large proportion of the cars only partially filled and hun- 
dreds of thousands of cars held inactive upon terminal tracks 
(extending it is said at certain points for hundreds of miles), 
the proportion of cars available is totally inadequate for the 
tonnage presented. 

_ The increase of available cars, therefore, rests with the 
shipper and receiver of freight. We are presenting these 
facts to our members in the hope that by realizing with more 
certainty that the solution of the transportation problem de- 
pends upon each, it may spur you to still greater efforts. 

Suggestions. 
1. Purchase materials from:the nearest available locality. 


2. Advise the shipper that full, safe carrying capacity 
of car must be utilized. 

3. Unload car upon receipt. 
done arrange for receipt of cars equal to your daily 
to unload. 

4. Work your unloading force overtime if necessary, 
release car so that car may be switched during the night. 

5. Do not order cars until you are in a position to load 
them promptly. Order only enough for your actual day's 
requirements. 

6. So pack your goods in the car as to permit quick 
unloading. 

7. Do not ship by freight cars when a dray or motor 
truck may be conveniently used. 

8. Keep in close touch with the agent or yard master 
So ‘owl he may arrange to move your freight as soon as car 
is oaded. 





In order that this may be 
capacity 
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9. Avoid if possible shipping by a circuitous route in 
order to avoid the effect of an embargo. 
_ 10. Load heavy commodities in all cars up to 10 per cent 
in excess of the marked carrying capacity of each car. Where 
special instructions have been issued by the railroad permit- 
ting a larger excess, load up to this excess. Light weight or 
bulky freight should be loaded to full cubic capacity of each 
car. 

_ 11. Remember that, calculated on the total cars on all 
railroads, for every ton increase in the average load per car 
an additional 100,000 cars are made available. This is ap- 
proximately the present shortage. Whether this shortage 
will be increased or decreased rests with you. 

Very truly yours, 
F. D. MITCHELL, 


—_— 


SECURES PATENT FOR TRIPLE SEAL CAN. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 





Under number 1,239,183, United States patent rights 
have been granted to John G. Hodgson, Maywood, 
Illinois, assignor to the American Can Company, New 
York City, for a triple seal can described herewith: 

A container of the charac- 
ter described including, in com- 
bination: a body provided with 
a top having an opening there- 
' in, said top having an up- 
1,239,188 wardly extending inner flange, 

= a gasket supporting shelf and 
- mu a friction seat wall; a counter- 
- cine Ty sunk cap adapted to be loosely 
seated within said up-turned flange of the top and having 
also a peripheral flange; a gasket interposed between said 
peripheral flange and supporting shelf; and a cover having 
a friction seat wall co-operate with the friction seat wall of 
the top and provided also with a downwardly extended rib 
adapted to engage the peripheral flange of the cap to thereby 
press the latter firmly against the gasket, substantially as 
specified. 


4*n2ntnn 3 “ 
# Poe . 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 





American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, September 19 and 20, at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Raymond Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 

National Association of Retail Hardware Secretaries, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, October 10, 11, 12, 1917. H. O. 
Roberts, Secretary, Minneapolis. 

National Hardware Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 17, 18, 19. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, 4106 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky, October 30, 31 and November 1, 2, 
1917. J. M. Stone, Secretary, Sturgis. 

Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, 
December 4, 5, 6, 1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, 
City. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Spokane, January 16, 17, 18, 1918. E. E. Lucas, Secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 29, 30, 31 and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 


Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
February 6, 7, 8, 1918. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
Point. 


Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 
City. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
tion and the New York State Retail Hardware 
Joint Annual Convention, New York City, February 
14, 15, 1918. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pennsylvania, 
retary-treasurer of Pennsylvania and- Atlantic Seaboard 
Association, and John B. Foley, Syracuse, New York, secre- 
tary of New York Association. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, 
19, 20, 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. 
ruary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, February 19, 20, 
21, 23, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston, 
February 20, 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 


Hardware Associa- 
Association 
12, 13, 


sec- 


Chicago, February 
Elgin. 

Paul, Feb- 
Metro- 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 











SIMPLE WINDOW DISPLAY INCREASES 
SALES OF HUNTING GOODS. 


The accompanying illustration shows a neat, simply- 
arranged window display of Hunting Goods which 
was instrumental in boosting the sales of that particu- 
lar line to a marked degree. The exhibit was ar- 
ranged by O. M. Weston for the Owenhouse Hard- 


in a neat, parallel arrangement. In the front two cor- 
ners of the window, just inside the border of cartons, 
circles of shells were set up, in the center of which 
the tip of guns was placed. At the left corner in the 
background, another circle of shells appeared, backed 
by a realistic cut-out of a hunter smoking a pipe. At 
the other corner were two other handsome cut-outs, 
representing two devotees in a happy conversation 
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Window Display of Hunting Goods Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 
Display Competition, Arranged by O. M. Weston for the Owenhor se Hardware Company, Bozeman, Montana. 


Bozeman, Montana, and received 
Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


HARDWARE Recorp Window Display Competition. 


ware Company, 
Honorable 


In the window were displayed guns, ammunition, 
hunting coats and vests, hunting knives and other sup- 
plies for the sportsman. The back wall and the win- 
dow were covered with green crepe paper, and a 
border of shell cartons was placed on the floor around 
the display. On the background a large framed pic- 
ture of hunting dogs, contributed by the powder manu- 
facturers, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
formed the centerpiece, and about this were attractive 
posters and cut-outs featuring the various brands of 
shells and cartridges. 


Hunting coats and vests were hung on the walls, and 
guns rested against the background and on the floor 





apropos of the joys of hunting and their many inter- 
esting experiences while stalking game. 

It will easily be seen from the picture that althoug:- 
the window is not crowded, the arrangement is pleas- 
ing to the eye, and for this reason it served to interest 
most of the passers-by in the store’s stock of hunting 


supplies. 





PUTTING IT IN AN UNUSUAL WAY. 


“The doors of opportunity are not alway 
Ours close at 6 o'clock.” In this way a New 
hardware store announced a new and earlier closing 
hour. From the favorable attention that the card 
attracted, this merchant believes a similar sign would 
be advantageous to a store whether or not there has 
been a change in its closing time. 


open. 
Jersey 


























WINDOW DISPLAY HELPS TO SELL LARGE 
AMOUNT OF BRASS GOODS. 





The handsome window display of Brass Goods 
shown in the accompanying illustration, entitled “The 
Fireside,” is the work of Bernard L. Grayson of the 
M. H. Lazarus Company, Charleston, South 
Carolina. It was awarded Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp Window 
Display Competition. 

Mr. Grayson’s description of his work is as fol- 
lows: “In this window I have a mahogany and 
mirror background with a white ceiling which makes 
a very pretty effect, very appealing to the eye. At 
the back I have erected a temporary fireplace, using 
wall paper to give the white tile effect. 

“The floor I covered with a dark green figured 
covering. I spread a deer skin rug in front of the 
fireplace, and trimmed the window entirely with brass 
goods, namely: jardinieres, trays, vases, ash trays, 
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Window Display of Brass Goods Awarded Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition. Arranged by 
Bernard L. Grayson for the M. H. Lazarus 
Company, Charleston, South Carolina. 


smoking stand, cuspidor, coal hod, fire set, fire dogs 
and fender. 

“This window display proved to be a strong adver- 
tiement for our store, and by merely changing an 
article over so as we would sell it we almost sold our 
entire stock of brass goods out of the window.” 

The display as attested by the illustration, was very 
attractive, and the bright light reflected from the 
gleaming brass ware, the mirrors and the polished 
wood background made it very striking to the eye. 

-?- 


BUSINESS MEN MUST ACT AT ONCE. 


In time of war business can not continue to render 
In 


the elaborate service possible in time of peace. 


Order that National energy may be directed first to- 
Ward prosecuting the war, business activities must be 
reduced in many directions. If this is to be done grad- 
ually and with due regard to supplies of materials and 
finished product already on hand, business men must 
act at once. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION TRAINS 
THE DEALER TO INCREASE THE 
FREQUENCY OF HIS TURNOVER. 

That it is becoming a serious problem how to devise 
plans for a more frequent turnover of stock is made 
clear by the discouraging conclusions arrived at by 
an investigator of retail business conditions. His fig- 
ures with regard to the hardware stores of this coun- 
try reveal the startling fact that the average turnover 
of stock is only 3.5 per cent a year. On the other hand, 
the cost of doing business during the same lergth of 
time is found to be 19.5 per cent. 

No expert accountant’s services are needed to in- 
form us that in each retail merchandise line there is a 
level in the matter of turnover below which there is 
serious risk to the business, and above which there is 
the certainty of reasonable gain to the merchant. How 
to keep high above this danger mark is a question 
Any 


method or device which is calculated to help maintain 


which taxes the ingenuity of experienced men. 


an upward trend in this direction deserves earnest at- 
tention and study. 

A partial solution of the problem, to say the least, 
offers itself in the intelligent use of window displays. 
Next to pressing and unavoidable necessity which 
brings about the purchase of an article, there is no 
more compelling force than the power of suggestion 
as a factor in selling goods. Demand is created by 
utility as well as by need. It is upon this fulcrum 
that the lever of suggestion operates with such a lift 
of persuasion. Just as all knowledge must come 
through the senses, so every merchandising appeal 
must make its way to the buyer’s purse through the 
avenues of the imagination. Desire must precede de 
mand; and desire is a fabric woven of nerve-pictures 
in the brain the material for which must come from 
external objects. 

Goods hidden away on high shelves or beneath 
counters cannot catch the eye of the passer-by nor 
of the customer inside the store. Hence there is no 
ready medium for the flow of suggestion. The sales 
man cannot be expected to recite a catalog of the things 
thus concealed. At best, it would be only a flounder- 
ing bit of guess-work to divine what articles to em 
phasize in the recital. But a systematic procession of 
window displays provides a place and season for every 
article to exercise its suggestion upon prospective buy 
ers and established customers. 

If, by any wild chance, there happens to be a dealer 
who is skeptical in this regard, let him enter the Win- 
dow Display competition which AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorp is carrying on for the instruc- 
tion and benefit of hardware merchants. Provided 
that he makes up his mind to spend time and thought 
upon the effort to win one of the cash prizes he will 
get rid of his skepticism and much of his slow-moving 
stock at the same time. The skill and practical knowl 
edge which he will derive from the Window Display 
Competition cannot fail to help him increase the fre 
quency of his turnover and, therefore, of his profits. 
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The conditions regulating the competition are not com- 
plicated nor burdensome. They are as follows: 
Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines. 

Second prize, $25 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10 in cash, for the photograph and 


description fourth in excellence. 
Conditions of Cempetition. 


The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, 
and must reach this office not later than November 
15, 1917. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put up a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 
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PROCURES PATENT FOR FLASHLIGHT. 


sernard Benedict, New York City, assignor to the 
Beacon Miniature Electric Company, Incorporated, 
New York City, has secured United States patent 
rights, under 1,239,078, for a flashlight 
described in the following: 

A pocket electric light comprising an 
electrically conductive casing including two 
shallow matching shells adapted to be 
opened one from the other and one of 
which carries on its side edge a socket for 
holding a miniature electric lamp having 
one terminal extended within the casing, 
means for electrically connecting one pole 
of the battery with the casing, a spring 
switch connected with the opposite pole 
of the battery, and manually operative 
means on the edge of the casing for con- 
trolling the action of said spring switch, 
said spring switch being adapted when un- 
restrained to engage the said lamp terminal, 
and said manually operative means having a non-conducting 
member extending within the casing for engaging said spring 
switch and holding it out of contact with the lamp terminal. 


- 


number 








Brevity in ad copy is good as far as it goes—but 
copy must go far enough to tell the story. 





WASHING MACHINES. AS NECESSITIES. 


The past ten years or more have most effectively 
demonstrated the fact that the washing machine is 
daily becoming more of a necessity on the farm—an 
assistant in the domain of the country housewife with 
which she can scarcely dispense once she has put the 
device in service. Just a few decades ago the wash- 
ing machine was regarded as a sort of experiment by 
the farmer—a new contraption that might and might 
not work. Today it is just as much a necessity, or 
more so, than the sewing machine. Washing day has 
long been the bane of the housewife whether she is 
on the farm or in the city. Blue Monday, with its 
soap and suds, its steaming tubs, and the picture of 
hot, bedraggled women leaning over them has always 
held a terror for the housekeeper, and the back-break- 
ing labor that resulted, made this day the day of dread. 

The average farmer’s wife not only has the wash- 
ing of her own household to look after; she must as 
well, especially during harvest time, wash and cook 
for the harvest hands, so that when a full force is on 
the farm she has enough work to keep a small-sized 
laundry busy. 

It is a fact that but few persons in the city are 
familiar with the methods of the average laundress, 
and her way of handling clothes. The old wash tub 
method is still resorted to, the miscellaneous mixing 
of the washings from different families, and the liabil- 
ity to disease resulting from this practice should be 
sufficient warning to the average woman to not entrust 
her washing to every itinerant laundress that may 
offer herself. By the use of machines in the household 
a large proportion of the work now sent out could be 
handled in short time right in the home and without 
outside aid. The method of the average hand laundry 
in the large city and of the Chinese laundry also have 
many defects and the practices followed in a large 
proportion of them in the method of handling clothes 
are productive of conditions that may lead to disease 
and infection. 

Only those who have occasion to use the steam 
laundries regularly know the awful damage done to 
clothes in the long run through the use of the various 
machines used and the chemicals that bleach out and 
rot the textures. That a vast amount of this practice 
could be eliminated were the housewife convinced 
that her washing could be done easily and in a frac- 
tion of the time required by the old rubbing method, 
is certain. The sale of washing machines has been 
increasing at a great volume within recent years, but 
the field of the washing machine is capable ot im- 
mense further development. The advantages of the 
home washing as contrasted with the dangers of the 
steam laundry or the hand laundry have never been 
fully exploited. When the flat dweller can be made 
to see the advantages of doing her own washing and 
of using the labor saving devices that make the task 
pleasant, a new era of washing machine sales is aS 
sured, and dealers will find them to be one of the most 
profitable lines they can carry in stock. 




















COLONEL LOCKWOOD GETS MUSKELLONGE. 


Determined to get a muskellonge of not less than 60 
pounds—avoirdupois, not apothecary’s weight—or 
burst a hame-string in the attempt, Colonel William 
|. Lockwood's persistence was rewarded last week by 
the capture of an Esox Nobilior near Hubbard's Re- 
sort, Wisconsin, which weighed 62 pounds and 4 
ounces. By way of parenthesis, it is well to explain 
for the enlightenment of so-called fishermen, who be- 
come delirious whenever they land anything a frac- 
tion heavier than a 7-ounce perch, that Esox Nobilior 
is the official title of an overgrown pike commonly 
known as muskellonge. For the further abashment of 
such amateurs, it may be added that what Colonel 
Lockwood does not know about muskellonge could 
easily be engraved with large capital letters on the 
head of a pin. These glimpses of fact are vouchsaved 
in order.to silence the murmurs of the envious and to 
still the doubts of less fortunate seekers of muskel- 


longe. 
The Colonel volunteers 
the information that 
“muskies” do not bite in 
the daytime during the 


week of a full moon, be- 
cause they can see well 
enough to feed at night. 
Hence when daylight comes 


they are sluggish from 
overeating. To prevent 
this state of affairs, the 


Colonel had to devise a 
camouflage of deep shadow 
over the feeding-ground of 
his muskellonge so that the 
moon could not locate it. 
We speak of the muskel- 
longe as his even before it 
was caught. A glance at 
the accompanying picture 
will show the reason why. 
Experts in the art of 
thought-transference and 
adepts in Hindu yogi-stuff 
will little difficulty 
understanding the 
picture of Colonel Lockwood came to be found upon 
No doubt, there are 





have 





how 


the scales of this particular fish. 
other “muskies” in the same waters, similarly marked 
by the powerful hypnotic influence of this doughty 
fisherman. 


The Colonel and Mrs. Lockwood—who was with 
him on his fishing trip—gave a dinner on Saturday 
evening, September 8th, at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, to a number of friends. A sensation was 
caused by the spectacle of four muscular waiters car- 
tying the identical muskellonge on a huge plank to the 
table where their guests were assembled. Some idea 
of the size of the crowd of friends who feasted on the 
Esox Nobilior may be had from the fact that there 
Was just enough of the noble “muskie” to go around 
for the entire party. 
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SELLING GAME TRAPS CAN BE DONE FROM 
YOUR SIDEWALK. 


Coincident with their announcement that the smaller 
sizes of Victor and Oneida Jump Traps are now be- 
ing packed in bushel baskets as well as in barrels or 
Ltd., 


dealers to let 


cases, the Oneida Community, are advising 
their 


walks sell these traps. By 


side- 


placing a bushel of~ game 
traps out in front of his 
store early in the fall, the 





Victor Trap. dealer, it is said, will more 


than double his business on this line. Baskets of traps 
in front of the store will make a display that is bound 
to interest the professional trapper and the boy ama- 
teur. The bushel baskets are of good quality, have re- 
inforced construction, and can be sold when the traps 


are gone. With each 
comes an attractive dis- 
play card advising the 
prospect to “Make Mr. 


Skunk pay you a profit. 





Get him with these Victor 


Oneida Jump Trap. 


Traps. Fur prices are way 
up and those muskrats and skunks around your place 
will bring you real money.” 

The Victor and Oneida Jump-small size traps for 
catching muskrats, skunks, minks, opossums, gophers 
and other small animals, are the design of real trap- 
pers, and hence are built so that all parts will work 
together perfectly. The spring, being the most im 
portant part of the trap, is made of steel conforming 
to the manufacturers’ own analysis. Both types, pic- 
tured herewith, have the “hump” cross which brings 
the setting device up out of the mud and is said to 
prevent freezing in severe winter weather. [ull par- 
ticulars and price list can be obtained by addressing 
the Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, New York. 


oa 
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ASKS LOCATION OF BRIDGE GUN CLUB. 








To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD: 
Can you tell us where the Bridge Gun Club is lo- 
cated ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


, Illinois, September 10, 1917. 





FAUCET IS PATENTED. 


George R. Long, Waterbury, Connecticut, assignor 
to Cordley and Hayes, New York City, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 
1,238,926, for a faucet described herewith: 

A faucet body formed of 
one piece of tubing of sub- 
stantially the same thickness 
throughout having at one 
end a socket integral there- 
Ky with of relatively large di- 

; - ameter with a noncircular 
ap 1,238,926 flange on its free end, a 
main portion of relatively 





small diameter and an inwardly bent shoulder integral with 
the body between the socket and the main portion adapted to 
form a valve seat, and a second inwardly bent shoulder in- 
tegral with the body near the outer end of the main portion 
and a cup having its end reduced in diameter and extending 
through said second shoulder and having a shoulder therein 
resting against said second shoulder. 
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PATENTS SAFETY DEVICE FOR WRINGERS. 


Arthur H. Peters, Fort Wayne, Indiana, assignor 
to Horton Manufacturing Company, has obtained 
United States patent rights, under number 1,238,938, 
for a safety device for wringers, which is described 
in the following: 


In apparatus of the class 
described, in combination with 
a wringer having a frame and 
spring pressed rollers mounted 
therein, a bracket mounted on 
the frame, a threaded stud 
fixed upon the spring of the 
wringer, a recessed adjusting 
- sleeve extending through the 
bracket and having threaded 
relation with the stud, a spring 
pressed latch adapted to en- 
gage the sleeve in the recess 
thereof, and an_ operating 
member adapted to normally 


hold the latch in engaging position. 























1,238,938 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 











The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

25290—A firm in France is in the market for lead, zinc, 
tin, solder, sheet metal, cast pipes, iron pipes, and all ma- 
terial for roofing and plumbing. It also wishes to secure an 
agency for the sale of these goods. Correspondence may be 
in English, but French is preferred. 

. 25291—A retail and wholesale firm in Tunisia desires to 
buy 1,000 tons of binder twine. Payment will be made by 
cash against documents. Correspondence should be in French. 
References. 

25294—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of industrial supplies, such as small tools, glassware for 
industrial purposes, etc. Correspondence should be in French. 
References. 

25318—A firm in Australia wishes to represent American 
manufacturers and exporters of all kinds of motor accesso- 
ries and general hardware. References. 

Certain observations concerning the opportunities for 
selling American goods in Spain and in Spanish Morocco 
have been furnished by a firm highly rated in Spain. The 
following articles of American manufacture can, in their 
opinion, find a ready market in Spain: Cutlery (scissors, 
razors, etc.,, made according to Spanish models) Hardware 


and small ironware; Tools for mining, particularly shovels, - 


picks, miners’ lanterns, etc., the last named being greatly 
needed and not manufactured in Spain; Agricultural imple- 
ments (not machines, but small farm tools.) The name of 
the firm quoted in this report, together with its list of refer- 
ences, may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, its district or cooperative offices. Refer 
to file Number 2534. 

25332—A merchant in the French West Indies desires to 
buy general merchandise, especially tinware, enamelware, and 
small hardware. Quotations should be made f. o. b, New 


York. Payment will be made by part cash and credit of 60 
days for balance. Correspondence may be in English. Ref- 
erences. 


25333—A man in Italy is in the market for hardware. 
Payment will be made bv cash against shipping documents. 
He may consider an agency proposition. Correspondence 
should be in Italian. References. 

25334—An exclusive agency is desired by a firm in Spain 
for the sale of kitchen utensils of aluminum and tin, the 
goods to be purchased outright. Quotations may be made 
f. o. b. New York. Payment will be made through banks 
if so required. Correspondence may be in English. Refer- 


ences. 





TRADEMARK ON WASHING MACHINES, ETC. 


Under serial number 98,496, copyright has been 
granted to the Hurley Machine Company, Chicago, 


T[vor Illinois, for the 
wf 496, 


trademark shown in 
tion of goods is clothes washing machines, ironing 
machines and clothes wringing machines. The Com- 
pany claims use since June 15, 1908, and the claim 
was filed October 7, 1916. 
A 
OBITUARY. 


the accompanying 
illustration. The 
particular descrip- 


Albert William Chapman. 

Albert William Chapman, who was formerly widely 
known in the hardware trade of the East, passed away 
at his home in Brooklyn, New York, on September 
6th, at the age of 66. Death was due to pneumonia. 
Mr. Chapman had been connected with the Wright 
Wire Company of Worcester, Massachusetts, for the 
past 15 years and was their New York sales manager 
at the time of his demise. Prior to this connection he 
had traveled in New England and had also been in the 
employ of the Clinton Wire Cloth Company of Clin- 
ton, Massachusetts. Mr. Chapman’s loss is mourned 
by his family and a host of loyal friends. 

Nicholas A. Voegtly. 

Nicholas A. Voegtly, of the enterprising retail hard- 
ware firm of Steiner & Voegtly in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, died suddenly of pneumonia on Tuesday, 
September 4th, in his 57th year. The deceased was 
widely popular and well known in the hardware trade, 
and his death came as a great shock to the family and 
his host of friends in business and social circles. Pos- 
sessing a sterling, upright character, he had deeply 
endeared himself to all who knew him. The funeral 
services were held on Wednesday, September 5th, from 
the late residence at 331 Melwood Street, Pittsburgh. 


So 
RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arkansas. 

The Hartz Hardware Company, Wheatley, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by J. A. Me- 
Cutchen, W. B. Frith and Jacob Martz. 

C. W. Blair, Eureka Springs, has traded his hardware 
store to F. B. and Carl Freeman for a farm. 

Indiana. 

The store of the Milford Hardware Company, Milford, 
was destroyed by fire with a loss of $4,000. 

owa. 

Charles Cummings, Montezuma, has sold his hardware 
store to B. J. Broadston. : 

Charles Grotewold has purchased the hardware business 
of W. L. Ashton at Larchwood. 

Michigan. 
H. Selin has purchased the stock of the Morrison Hard- 
ware Company at Iron River. 
Minnesota. 
G. S. Lines, Browns Valley, has opened a hardware store. 
Nebraska. 

Henry Stahr, Lushton, has sold his hardware store to 
Emmett Lincoln and Roy Tharp. 

F. W. Truesdell has sold his interest in the Lyons Hard- 
ware Company at Lyons, to Jess Ainsworth, Sr. 

North Dakota. 

The store of Oscar M. Rogney at Jessie, was destroyed 
by fire with a loss of $10,000. 

Washington. m ‘ 

The capital of the Art Hardware and Manufacturing 
Company, Seattle, was decreased to $10,000. 

Wisconsin. 
John S. Sipple, Cadott, has sold his hardware store to 


E. H. May. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 











LOYALTY. IS. KEYNOTE IN MEETING OF 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORY JOBBERS 
AT FRENCH LICK SPRINGS. 


The paramount tone of the Autumn Meeting of the 
National Association of Automobile Accessory Job- 
bers which ends today in French Lick Springs, In- 
diana, is a note pitched high and unmistakable in the 
key of loyalty to the common good. It is not a loyalty 
merely of the lips. Time and again throughout the 
week it proved itself in actions whose significance 
cannot be twisted into any other meaning. Words 
there were in plenty—sharp, ringing, sturdy words of 
argument and debate—as befits a gathering of men 
who wrestle with big issues. But the dominant thought 
back of the words, the spirit ruling every discussion, 
is the outstanding idea of oneness of interest and pur- 
pose. Not for a moment during the five days of the 
program was this unity of mind lost sight of in all 
the multiple activities of the meeting. The stead- 
fastness with which it held sway renews one’s faith 
in the saying of James Russell Lowell that “there is 
no better ballast for keeping the mind unswerving on 
its keel, and saving it from all risk of crankiness, than 
business.”’ 

Possibly, there might have been a less outspoken 
revealment of the pith and marrow of the Association 
had it not been for the indictment which was returned 
a short time ago against some of its officials by a Fed- 
eral grand jury in New York City. The members felt 
that their officials represented them and, in a measure 
also, their fellows in that vast, interlacing network of 
business which forms the frame of our present pros- 
perity. They were conscious of no wrongdoing. Ex- 
traordinary wartime conditions demanded closer agree- 
ment in the conduct of commercial affairs. The neces- 
sity was recognized by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion with which the National Association of Automo- 
bile Accessory Jobbers has always worked in har- 
mony. In effect, therefore, they received the impres- 
sion that the indictment was an indictment of the 
nation’s business. When the New England Colonies 
were at loggerheads with the mother country, the 
famous statesman and orator, Edmund Burke, said: 
“I do not know the method of drawing up an indict- 
ment against a whole people.” It is not to be sup- 
posed that the intervening years have unfolded the 
method to men of smaller vision. 

Monday and Tuesday of this week were taken up 
with preliminary sessions. The Board of Directors 
and the Membership Committee met on Monday morn- 
ing. At 2:30 in the afternoon of the same day, the 
Committee on Ways and Means convened. Tuesday 
forenoon, meetings were again held of the Board of 
Directors and of the Membership Committee. Other 
committees which gathered at the same hour of Io 


o'clock were the Federal Trade Commission Commit- 
tee and the Committee on Assisting Trade. On Tues- 
day afternoon two more committees transacted busi- 
ness, namely, the Committee on Standardization and 
the Committee on Classification. The first general 
session took place Wednesday morning. Charles E. 
Faeth, President of the Association, stirred the gath- 
ering to a fever heat of enthusiasm by his address. 
Referring to the indictment, he said that it grew out 
of a misapprehension. He declared that the officers 
of the organization have always believed it to be not 
only a matter of policy but of conscience to keep well 
within the law. The report of the Commissioner, 
William M. Webster, sharpened the emphasis which 
the President had given to the subject; and when he 
made the statement that there had not been a single 
resignation of any member on account of the indict- 
ment of the officials, he was greeted with a deafening 
and prolonged roar of applause. 

Mr. Webster was followed by James H. Wilkerson, 
chief counsel for the Association and for many years 
United States District Attorney for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, who delivered an address which vir- 
tually tore the indictment to shreds. Under the spell 
of these potent influences, a resolution was offered 
and adopted to levy an assessment not to exceed $100 
to defray the expenses of the forthcoming trial. Sev- 
eral members, fired by the fervor which gripped the 
assembly, proposed making $500 the amount to be 
levied. 

At the morning session the following committees 
were appointed : 

Committee on Credentials. 
J. H. Cooper, New Jersey; P. J. Niehoff, Illinois; S. T. 


Chase, Massachusetts. 
Press Committee. 


Charles E. Faeth, H. H. Hillis, Ivan Goodrich. 
Committee on Resolutions. 


H. S. Gregg, Minnesota; W. H. Oliver, Illinois; George 
Schroyer, Ohio; W. D. Chase, Connecticut; W. T. Walker, 


Wisconsin; C. L. Elyea, Georgia; T. P. Wilson, Rhode Island; 
E. H. Schwab, Pennsylvania. 
Before the adjournment of the forenoon meeting the 
subjoined resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
Wuereas: Certain of our members have been in- 
dicted by the Government of the United States for 
violation of the so-called Sherman Law, and 
Wuereas: We believe the charges in the indict- 
ment to be without foundation and based on a com 
plete misconception of the ideas, objects, and actions 
of this Association, and 
Wuereas: The efforts of these members have been 
wholly in keeping with our understanding of lawful 
acts pertaining to Trade Association, therefore be it 
REsoLvep: By the members, active and associate, 
of the National Association of Automobile Accessory 
Jobbers, that this Association should, and hereby does, 
assume the entire responsibility for, and the expense 


of bringing this case to a successful conclusion, and 
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to that end the Commissioner is hereby authorized to 
levy on both active and associate members such an 
assessment in addition to the regular dues as may be 
necessary for this purpose, such assessment, however, 
not to exceed the sum of one hundred dollars per 
member, and be it further 

RESOLVED: That a committee is hereby appointed 
with power to conduct the defense of this case, such 
committee to consist of the Board of Directors and 
of those members under indictment. 

Wednesday afternoon was enlivened for the ladies 
in attendance by an automobile ride through the coun- 
try. At 2:30 P. M. there was a meeting of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Division presided over by the Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Webster. This meeting developed so much 
interest and was characterized by so tense an earnest- 
ness that it was decided to devote one session here- 
after of the Autumn Meeting exclusively to the man- 
ufacturers. Mr. Faeth, the Association’s President, 
occupied the chair at a session of the Jobbers’ Divi- 
sion at the same hour in the afternoon. In the even- 
ing a Dancing Party was given at which many of the 
members displayed an aptitude and lightness of step 
which agreeably surprised their partners. Among 
other diversions during the week were a Tennis tour- 
nament and a Golf tournament. Appropriate. prizes 
were awarded in each contest. 


The following members donated prizes for the Golf Tour- 
nament: 

The Brunner Manufacturing Company, The Brunner Cup. 

Mr. Charles E. Faeth, The President’s Cup. 

Perkins-Campbell Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sparks-Withington Company, Jackson, Michigan. 

L. P. Halladay Company, Streator, Illinois. 

The following members donated prizes for the Tennis Tour- 
nament: ‘ . ‘ : : ? 

Rowe-Calk Company, Plantsville, Connecticut. 

Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Van Cleef Brothers, Chicago, Illinois. 


Some of the foregoing donors’ names will be rec- 
ognized in the list of the officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Accessory Jobbers given here- 
with. It speaks well for the solidity of the organiza- 
tion that it is functioned by men of such caliber. 

Charles E. Faeth, of Motor and Machinists’ Supply 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, is President of the 
Association. The office of Vice President is held by 
IX. C. Graham, of National Electric Supply Company, 
Washington, D. C. The position of chairman of the 
Board of Directors is filled by, P. H. Lyon, of Chanslor 
and Lyon Company, Los Angeles, California. William 
Sparks, of Sparks-Withington Company, Jackson, 
Michigan, is vice-chairman of the Board. The remain- 
ing members of the Board of Directors are: W. K. 
Norris, of McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri; W. W. Low, of the Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, Chicago, Illinois ; C. E. Scott, repre- 
senting the Fisk Company of Texas, Dallas, Texas; 
G. N. Baughman, of the G. Norman Baughman Com- 
pany, Tampa, Florida; F. B. Caswell, of the Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio; R. R. Engle- 
hart, of the Sieg Company, Davenport, Iowa; S. B. 
Dean, of Nicols, Dean and Gregg, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; J. M. Bloch, of Gibson Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; G. N. Shafer, of the Pruden Hardware Com- 
pany, New York City; C. F. Wright, of Ballou and 
Wright, Portland, Oregon; C. E. Jackson, of Jackson 
Motor Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; S. 











I. Beach, of Motor Car Supply Company, Chicago, 
Illinois; G. M. MacWilliam, of Hyslop Brothers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. M. Moody, of Wetmore-Savage 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts ; and Franklin Mayo, 





William M. Webster, Commissioner of the National Association 
of Automobile Accessory Jobbers. 


of Mayo-Skinner Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. What is probably one of the most exacting 
offices in the Association is that in charge of William 
M. Webster, namely, the post of Commissioner. 

A slight change in Thursday's program was made 
when :t came to L. P. Hallady’s paper on “Standard- 
ization.” Mr. Halladay explained that he was work- 
ing in unison with the Committee of Automobile En- 
gineers and that they had not fixed upon any stand- 


ardization to report at this meeting. He hoped, how- 


ever, to prepare a paper for the Association after the 
committee had decided upon the matter. During the 
morning session on Thursday, R. R. Englehart of the 
Sieg Company, Davenport, lowa, read a thoughtfully 
written paper on “Exclusive Sales,” which threw an 
illuminating judgment upon many obscure phases of 


that vexed question. 
EXCLUSIVE SALES. 
By R. R. Englehart. 

At the last meeting of the Directors of our Association 
held at Excelsior Springs, Missouri, [| started a discussion 
covering the advantages and disadvantages of exclusive sales 
arrangements between manufacturers and jobbers, taking the 
position that these exclusive arrangements as a rule, were 
to the disadvantage of the parties on both sides of an agree- 
ment of this sort. The subject proved to be such a broad 
one, and promised to take up so much time, that our Com- 
missioner in his usual vigorous and decisive way promptly 
instructed me to put my views on paper, to be presented to 
this body at its next meeting, and in my humble way | shal 
endeavor to set forth my views. : 

In order to fortify myself, I have written a number o! 
letters to some of the leading manufacturers of accessory 
parts throughout the United States, and I am indeed glad 
to note that in not one single instance do these very successful 
manufacturers disagree with my views. My contention 1S 
that a manufacturer who is trying to make a selling arrange 
ment for his product to the jobbing trade, should not make 
such an arrangement with a jobber, but instead should use 4 
broker with whom the jobber can place his orders, am 
not feel that he is buying his goods from a competitor, as the 
broker’s business is generally to sell the jobbing and manu- 
facturing trade exclusively, and as his salesmen call on 

















an entirely different class of trade than the jobber’s sales- 
men, he is in no way a competitor. 
Jobber Buys from Jobber Under Protest. 

On the other hand, if the manufacturer insists on desig- 
nating some jobbing house as his distributor through whom 
another jobber has to place his business, it is not only dis- 
avreeable, but humiliating, and I am safe in saying that the 
average jobber who is compelled to do this, does it under 
protest, and does not put his best endeavors hehind the 
sale of the item he has to purchase in this manner, and does 
not hesitate to take on competitive articles at the very first 
opportunity, and is constantly on the lookout for an oppor- 
tunity to discontinue the article he is compelled to buy in 
this manner. 

My house is frequently offered exclusive sale on items 
in Western Illinois and the State of lowa, but in no instance 
have we considered it to our advantage to make such an 
arrangement. I insist that we are far better off to have a 
reliable competitor handle similar lines, than we are to have 
it exclusively. For instance: My competitor in Des Moines 
may be able to sell to his good customer in Mason City, a 
certain brand of Spark Plug, that we may also carry in stock, 
and the mere fact that our Des Moines competitor has started 
his customer in Mason City on the sale of this Plug, will 
create a demand with our customer for the same _ item. 
This holds true throughout the entire line. In other words, 
the more people you have pushing a line, the easier it is to 
sell, and the greater the demand. 

Opposes Exclusive Sales Arrangement. 

‘The writer has before him, a letter from one of the 
most successful and largest accessory manufacturers in the 
United States, in which he states that in their early experi- 
ence they had many tempting offers from large jobbers to 
take their entire output on an exclusive sales arrangement, 
and at a time when they needed business badly, and such an 
arrangement looked very good to them, but they always 
withstood these tempting offers because they believed it the 
wrong principle to work on, and time has proven that they 
were absolutely correct in their attitude. Other manufac- 
turers of a similar article had a better start than this par- 
ticular factory. However, they did make the mistake of mak- 
ing two or three exclusive arrangements through the United 
States and today they are suffering for it, while the factory 
who placed their wares with recognized jobbers, have a 
many times larger production and a much better standing 
with the jobbing trade than the factory who entered into 
these exclusive arrangements. 

Manufacturer Should Build His Own Business. 

It would seem to the writer, that the mere fact that the 
manufacturer who makes exclusive arrangement is putting 
his eggs into a verv few baskets, and that he is at the mercy 
of the few people he ties up with, is sufficient argument 
against any such an arrangement. From a jobber’s view- 
point, he is working on a wrong basis because he is building 
business for others, whereas the manufacturer should be 
spending his money in advertising and in detail work, and 
build his business for himself and the jobber combined. It is 
by the mutual co-operation of the jobber and manufacturer 
that he succeeds, and the more of this mutual co-operation 
he gets, the greater his success. 

Evils of Exclusive Selling Compact. 

The writer represents a concern that has been in busi- 
ness for a great many vears and has seen the same scheme 
tried out in other lines, and some of the manufacturers and 
jobbers who tried out this scheme have long since gone out 
of existence. Not the least of the ills that are caused by 
exclusive selling arrangements between manufacturers and 
jobbers, is the tendency on the part of such a jobber, having 
these exclusive arrangements, to create the semi-jobber. 
Usually the jobber who is so short-sighted as to try to get 
these exclusive arrangements, promises all sorts of volume to 
the manufacturer, and when he is unable to make good, the 
manufacturer complains and stirs him up by complaining of 
lack of business, and naturally the jobber goes out, in order 
to make good with the manufacturer, and puts the large 
Rarage man or retail store on the jobbing basis, in which case 
the manufacturer either winks at this practice, or disclaims 
any responsibility for it, because it is being done by one of 
our own members. 

_ It should be the tendency of every manufacturer to keep 
is product in hand so that he can control the distribution, 
and see that it is not placed in the hands of irresponsible 
People who are bound to cut prices, and by so doing not only 
mure the legitimate jobbing trade, but the manufacturer him- 
self. I venture the assertion that if a vote was taken on 
this subject by the members present, 99 per cent of the job- 
rs and manufacturers would vote against the exclusive 
sales arrangement between jobber and manufacturer, and 
should like to see such a vote taken. 

Gentlemen, I thank vou. 


It was decided that the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation should be held in New York City during 
the last two days of the Automobile Show, January 
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11th and 12th, and that the general- sessions of the 
organization take place on the 14th, 15th and 16th of 
A decision was arrived at in Thurs- 


the same month. 
day's session as well as in the meeting of the Manu- 
facturers’ Section on the preceding day that it is the 
sense of the Association not to favor the holding of 
any exhibits or shows of Automobile Accessories. In 
dispersing to their homes, the members of the National 
Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers carry 
with them a new sense of the value of organization. 
They have recharged the storage batteries of their 
hearts at the mighty dynamo of loyalty and fellow- 
ship; and they will use the power thus recruited to 
the honor of their Association and the promotion of 
sane industry. 


RAISES SERIOUS RETAIL QUESTION. 
Local retail dealers are rapidly aligning themselves 


against some goods that may be known as “ Nationally 


advertised.” Last fall and winter the manufacturer 
of a flashlight battery and case spent large sums of 
money and secured the co-operation of hundreds of 
local dealers in pushing an advertising campaign. 

The last catalog issued by the largest mail order 
house in the country gives the answer to this cam- 
paign of this manufacturer and dealers in these goods. 
The entire inside of wrapper of the catalog is de- 
voted to drawing attention to and creating a desire 
for these goods. When the interested reader turns 
to the pages as directed, he finds the price of 30 cents 
quoted where his local dealer has been selling for 40 
cents and other prices in proportion. 

The local retailer is in a dilemma. If he sells at 
40 cents, he boosts the business of the mail order 
house not only on this item, but all other items in their 
catalog. 

If he sells at 30 cents he barely covers his cost of 
doing business. Many dealers have solved this prob- 
lem by meeting the mail order price, but selling other 
goods which have points of superiority and individual- 
ity. The live dealer must be awake to these conditions 
that menace his business. 


siaianatemmaiiiiis 
MANUFACTURERS OF TIRES MAKE FOURTH 
ADVANCE THIS YEAR, 


Manufacturers of autombile tires have advanced 
prices for the fourth time this year. These increases, 
they say, have been made necessary by the climbing in 
price of almost every substance that enters into the 
manufacture of rubber tires. 

The B. F. Goodrich company has advanced casings 
or “shoes” 10 per cent and the United States Tire and 
The Firestone 
company has put up the prices of solid tires, but no ac- 
tion on pneumatics has yet been taken. It is thought 
all the tire manufacturers will soon make advances, 
since all face the same set of operating conditions. 

‘At the beginning of the year the tire companies 
made advances which averaged about 5 per cent; one 
of rs per cent followed in March, another of 10 per 
fourth of cent. 


Goodyear companies have followed. 


cent in April, and now a 10 per 


Roundly speaking, the price of tires has been advanced 
from 35 to 40 per cent since the first of the year. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











Evidently retail hardware merchants throughout the 
country are fully realizing the exceptional opportunity 
that the present food conservation campaign affords 


them for the sale of 
canning and preserv- 








ing supplies. Almost 

6-Quart any newspaper that 

. you pick up contains 
Aluminum one or perhaps sev- 


eral advertisements of 
hardware dealers who 
believe in striking 
while the iron is hot— 
in other words, while 
the housewife is ob- 
sessed with thoughts 
of canning fruits, veg- 
etables and other 
foods, not only for the 
welfare of her home, 
but also for the pur- 
pose of augmenting the food supply of the nation. 
Thus the hardware man has a double objective: He 


Preserving 
Kettles 


GPECIAL WHILE THEY LAST 


98c 


GET YOURS NOW 


SHIPLEY 
HARDWARE CO. 











A rere 








CANNING NEEDS 


PAROWAX, Pound Package 15c 
Parowax,, pure.refined parofine for seal- 
ing jelly, jam, etc.; 4-bar package...... 1 5c 


LOW SHAPE JELLY GLASSES, 40c Doz, 


Squat shape, 6-ounce capacity Jelly 

Glasses, with caps, dozen..........+ we 40c 
SCHRAM JAR COVERS, 25c Dozen 
Schram Self-Sealing Jar Covers, 

CURE 5 cee || 0080080046466400000<0 25c 


PNG NRE AEM 


$2.50 2-Quart 
Freezer $1.79 


Arctic Quick Freezing Ice © 
Cream Freezer, makes delic- 
iously smooth tream in little 


ebecl wae / $1 79 , 


ent. 


Just Received a Big Shipment of IDEAL Aeroplane Parts | 


$1.75 Weusaheld Seales | $7.50 — HOSE 


Best quality cotton-covered Garden 
Hose in 50-foot sections, complete 
with brass couplings. Strong cot- 
ais ae aan ton cable’ covering protects a pure 


Gg seeing | tne ae 
24 pounds by | ciatat a 
ounces; special $5 ‘49- 
$1:49 ; 


Phone Main6367 


im | Bs 
4 , 
oY et 


























Indispensable at preserving time: 
handy all the 
year ‘round for 
weighing groc- 
eries, etc. Styles 









































can appeal to the prospects’ sense of economy and to 
their patriotism. In each he has a strong sales-induc- 
ing argument. ; 
Within the past few weeks several advertisements of 
canning needs have been shown in these columns, and 
in the accompanying illustrations are reproduced two 








others, the first being a 3% inch, single column ad in- 
serted in the Lafayette, Indiana, Journal by the Shipley 
Hardware Company, of that city, and the second being 
a 6-inch, double column ad of Spelger & Hurlbut of 
Seattle, Washington, in the Seattle Daily Times. Both 
no doubt aroused immediate interest because of their 
timeliness and because of the quotation of specific 
prices. The fact that the subject of canning and pre- 
serving is so widely commented upon in the press and 
so extensively discussed by the public, more than likely 
explains why the advertisers have omitted any intro- 
ductory matter. Generally it is a good rule, and even 
in this instance it would not be amiss, to preface the 
list of items and prices with a few sentences emphasiz- 
ing their advantages and desirability. 
* * * 

One of the inexorable laws of nature is that water 

cannot rise higher than its source. And in the adver- 


HARDWARE 


Planet Jr. Tools, Spades and Forks. 
Potato Planters. Rakes and Shovels. 
Hand and Power Sprayers. Garden Tools. 
Spray Material. Garden Hose. 
Agricultural Implements of'all kinds Builders Hard. 
ware, Mechanics’ Tools, Blacksmith Supplies, etc. 


J. E. Andrews 


279 MAIN STREET. 









tising world a prominent authority has put it that the 
enthusiasm which an advertisement inspires in the 
reader cannot surpass the enthusiasm with which it 
was written. These circumstances are called to mind 
in considering the double column advertisement repro- 
duced herewith, which was prepared for the J. E. 
Andrews hardware store. It is obvious that the writer 
was not as enthusiastic as he might have been con- 
cerning the store’s collection of hardware—otherwise 
he would have done more than merely list several 
lines. Telling a prospective customer about your 
stock without emphasizing its quality, desirability, 
price and other vital factors is not a very convincing 
method—it generally falls far short of its purpose. A 
newspaper advertisement or circular, to be effe: tive, 
must be more than a business card. It must make a 
strong, unmistakable appeal by reason of good selling 
arguments and the quotations of specific prices 
x * * 

The thing in which all merchants are interested is 
the making of net profits. To do this, too much stress 
is oftentimes laid upon volume with a corresponding 
amount of business which instead of showing a profit 
acts as a drain upon net returns already made. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








MORE HINTS OFFERED ON VENTILATION 
OF DUMBWAITER SHAFT. 





In addition to the suggestion offered by Charles 
Smith of Chicago regarding the ventilation of a dumb- 
waiter shaft running several feet below the cellar as 
published on page 34 of the September 8th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpwarE Recor, the fol- 
lowing letters have been received from Angus K. 
Campbell, president of the Campbell Heating Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, and from W. F. Lauden- 
schlager of Columbus, Ohio: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

In response to the question of ventilating an elevator 
shaft sunk below the general level of all floors, I give 
you some of my thoughts that may or may not apply 
to answer the question satisfactorily. Many facts and 
details now missing should be supplied. 

I can imagine such an elevator shaft at the bottom 
of which air could accumulate colder and heavier than 
the air above, and the cage could run down into this air 
as it would into water, not displacing any of it, only 
disturbing it. 

In order to change the air of such an elevator as I 


have in mind, I would plan a 12-inch galvanized iron ~ 


pipe placed down to within 12 inches of the bottom of 
the shaft and leading up to an outlet that would dis- 
charge air forced up into it by the down movement of 
the cage platform. This would cause a considerable 
exhaust of the air at the bottom of the shaft, and when 
the cage ascended, the suction caused by the partial 
vacuum which formed would cause the air above to 
rush down the shaft. The volume of air displaced by 
the elevator would be many times the volume of air 
contained by the pipe at any one moment. 
Ancus K. CAMPBELL. 
Des Moines, Iowa, September 6, 1917. 





Mr. Laudenschlager’s letter is as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

In answer to inquiry in your September Ist issue 
on how to ventilate a dumbwaiter shaft that runs 
several feet below the cellar: 

The party did not say for what cause he desired 
this shaft to be ventilated or about surroundings. 
There may be different causes as to why this shaft 
should be ventilated. One reason might be because 
of foul air coming from the cellar and passing into 
the rooms, or it may be that this dumbwaiter shaft is 
connected with a kitchen in a basement and so smoke 
and odors are carried through this shaft to upper 
rooms, or it may be for other causes the party wishes 
the shaft to be ventilated. 

In all these cases, in my opinion the best way to 
ventilate such shaft is to have an inlet of fresh air, 
and an outlet for the foul air, and that could be done 


by connecting a pipe in the cellar with the outside air 
and connect this pipe to the bottom of the shaft. 
There should also be a pipe on the top of the shaft 


connected to a ventilating flue or a separate ventilator. 
The inlet for the fresh air should be about one-third 
the size of the outlet in pipe connected to the ventilator. 
Yours truly, 
W. F. LAUDENSCHLAGER. 

Columbus, Ohio, September 11, 1917. 

“Hardware Dealer,” who propounded the query as 
to the ventilation of the dumbwaiter shaft, writes in 
to say that the shaft has not as yet been installed. He 
has a dumbwaiter which runs into the cellar, and as 
it is not cool enough, he wishes to extend it below the 
He realizes that 
it would soon be a poor place to keep eatables unless 
it were properly ventilated, and thinks it would be 


cellar floor so that it will be cooler. 


necessary to have an opening in the bottom of the 
shaft with piping extending from this up through 
the house to carry out the foul air. This is practically 
what has been suggested by those who have answered 
the query, and they differ only in advocating means 
of effecting the ventilation. 

~oor 


SAVES COAL IN HEATING A HOUSE. 

A recent War Bulletin issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States urges that now is the 
time for every user of coal to reduce his coal require- 
ments. Heretofore, the man who used more coal than 
he needed might feel that he caused no loss except to 
his own bank account. Few were influenced by any 
thought of conserving the world’s supply of coal. 
Today coal is one of the sinews of war. He who 
wastes a shovelful of coal is just as disloyal to the 
needs of our army as he who wastes a crust of bread. 
It is the duty of every householder who has a warm 
air heater to study the best methods of stoking it in 
order to get the utmost possible service with the least 
expenditure of fuel. Through the Bureau of Mines 
of the Department of the Interior our Government has 
made public the results of many years of investiga 
tions and experiments in this regard. A publication 
entitled “Technical Paper 97,” deals with the saving 
of fuel in heating a house. Heating contractors and 
dealers ought to be familiar with its facts. More 
over, they ought to avail themselves of the invitation 
of the Director of the Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D. C., to call upon that division of the government for 
assistance and advice. Warm air heaters have plenty 
of arguments in their favor. The addition of a new 
selling argument is, nevertheless, welcome at this sea 
of the year. 
above, may be had by making application to the Bu- 


son Technical Paper 97, referred to 


reau of Mines. Every salesman of warm air heaters 


should study it. 
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GOVERNMENT NEEDS CAUSE SHORTAGE IN 
WARM AIR HEATER MARKET. 


Sesides causing an appreciable shortage in the stove 
market, the needs of the sixteen large cantonments 
recently erected to house the hundreds of thousands 
soldiers of the new national army for the coming 
winter include many thousands of warm air heaters. 
When we take into consideration the fact that more 
than half a million troops will be garrisoned at these 
cantonments, it will be easy to realize that the heating 
requirements for these miles upon miles of buildings 
are certain to produce a considerable shortage in the 
number of warm air heaters for ordinary house-heat- 
ing installations. Hence th¢ installer who is fore- 
sighted will get his warm air heater shipments as soon 
as he possibly can. The combined capacity of all the 
warm air heater foundries in the country, it is said, 
cannot fill the government’s needs in a few days, and 
while these factories are working on government 
orders, they cannot be producing many warm air heat- 
ers for house heating. A word to the wise should 
be more than sufficient in this instance. 

Then there is the matter of transportation. 
ditions are gradually shaping themselves so that there 
will be an inevitable shortage in freight carrying capac- 
The tremendous tonnage of war 


Con- 


ity early in the fall. 
goods now in process of manufacture will be given 
preference, and as the demands of the government for 
the transportation of troops’ equipment and munitions 
increase, the freight situation is bound to become more 
acute. Consideration of these circumstances also em- 
phasizes the necessity of prompt action in the matter 
of securing warm air heaters at the earliest possible 
moment. A shortage of goods to sell means a shortage 
of profits, and if the merchant is unable to supply the 
demand when the demand exists, the public will go 
elsewhere or put its money to some other use. 


SCHILL BROTHERS COMPANY SET GOOD 
EXAMPLE BY SUPPLYING DEALERS 
WITH SELLING HELPS. 





Heating contractors or installers who handle warm 
air heaters made by Schill Brothers Company, 
Crestline, Ohio, as well as those who are on the look- 
out for a trustworthy product in this line, would do 
well to avail themselves to the utmost of the pamphlets 
which the Company furnishes for distribution among 
house owners. A particularly strong pamphlet is their 
7-page publication explaining Schill’s “Cozy” warm 
air heater. It contains the very essence of selling help- 
fulness, reduced to the simplest language and the few- 
est non-technical words into which it is possible to con- 
dense so much argument. 

lor instance, the “Cozy” type can, with little addi- 
tional cost, be supplied with a gas ring firepot so that 
gas or coal may be burned without any changing. 
There is a big advantage in this feature. In case of a 
strike of coal teamsters or a sudden shortage of that 
fuel from other causes and the coal bin is unexpectedly 
exhausted during a spell of severe weather, there need 
be no suffering or inconvenience to the householder. 
He can burn gas. In a number of cities, the gas rates 


have been appreciably reduced; and artificial gas is 
now sold on the basis of British Thermal Units. There- 
fore, its use, at least in emergencies, is not expensive. 

Three of the seven pages referred to above are de- 
voted to suggestions, advice, and instruction for the 
benefit of the house owner. This is the kind of co- 





Open Front “Cozy” Warm Air Heater Showing Gas Firepot, 
Also Grates in Ash Pit. 


operation which warms the cockles of one’s heart. 
Ignorance, misunderstanding, and unwillingness to 
yield to the judgment of the contractor or experienced 
installer are responsible for much of the dissatisfaction 
and inferior service in this branch of industry. To 
have these stumbling-blocks removed in advance by 
the Company’s printed salesman means a great deal 
more than can be imagined. Dealers may secure copies 
of catalog and selling helps for the trouble of writing 
for them. 


a 


WHO MAKES NUMBER 415 “QUICK=HEATER” 
WARM AIR HEATER? 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Please inform us who 
“Quick-Heater” warm air heater. 


makes the Number 415 


SUBSCRIBER. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 14, 1917. 





PATENTS RADIATOR FOR WARM AIR 
HEATERS. 


Under number 1,238,851, United States patent 


rights have been granted to Oliver H. Wallen, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, for a radiator for warm air heaters, 


described in the following: 


A radiator, comprising a head 
chamber, a base chamber, side cham- 
bers communicating between end 
portions of the head and base cham- 
bers, a central chamber communi- 
cating between the head and base 
chambers between the side chambers, 
ingress and egress openings on OP- 
posite sides of the head chamber ad- 
jacent to the central chamber, and a 
damper controlling the communica- 
tion of the central and head cham- 
bers, said damper when open af- 
fording a direct communication from 
said ingress to said egress opening, and when closed causing 
a divided communication from said ingress opening through 
said side chambers, thence through said central chamber to 
said egress opening. 











Divinity consists in use and practise, not in spec 
ulation.—Luther. 

















AN ARGUMENT FOR HIGH GRADE HEATING 
APPARATUS. 


Fully half a million dollars was wasted last year in 
this country through the inefficient use of coal, says 
Director Manning of the Bureau of Mines. This 
waste is now going on at even a greater rate, and 
brings a much larger penalty for the country because 
of the increase in the price of coal. 

“The penalty is not only a heavy tax on the Ameri- 
can pocketbook,” said Mr. Manning, “but it also is an 
unpatriotic thing, for every pound of coal we waste 
there is that much less available to put into energy 
to end the war. The suitability of fuels for use in any 
locality is a matter of public education. As an illus- 
tration, the substitution of coke for anthracite coal in 
many localities is very desirable on the score of econ- 
omy, and the Bureau desires to stimulate the use of 
coke as a domestic fuel because of its cleanliness.” 

The United States mined last year 600,000,000 tons 
of coal, the greatest production ever witnessed in the 
world, and of this amount we wasted 150,000,000 tons 
or 25 per cent, through inefficient use. This unpardon- 
able waste and the consequent increase in price of coal 
is a good argument which the warm air heater installer 
can offer in favor of high grade apparatus, which 
burns coal with far greater efficiency than cheaper 


types. 


ons 


PREPARE FOR FALL BUSINESS. 








Every indication points to banner buying for the 
fall season this year, and right now is the time to com- 
mence making plans for this business. The general 
public has recovered from the first shock of war con- 
ditions and everybody is buckling down to business as 
usual—only more so. Every man who wants a job 
has one. Wages were never so high as they are at 
present. This all means that the people who buy have 
plenty of money and people with money are bound to 
have the things they want. So lay your plans for a 
big business this fall. The dealer who hangs back 
and is not prepared will find when the demand comes 
that his competitor who is prepared will get the 
business. 


~~ 


APPLYING PSYCHOLOGY TO THE WARM AIR 
HEATING TRADE. 





An installer’s education does not include a course 
in psychology, says “Gilt Edge-ings,” the house organ 
of R. J. Schwab and Sons Company, Milwaukee, but 
the application of psychological principles would 
smooth out the road for a lot of us, and many of us 
are applying them, only we don’t call it that. A heat- 
ing contractor recently ran up against a proposition 
Which he solved psychologically with the smallest 
amount of expense and labor, and great satisfaction 
to the owners of the building. How did he do it? 
The professor would say that he correctly applied the 
Principles of psychology. At any rate, the contractor 
satisfied everybody and if he did that, why not the 


rest of us? Read and learn. 
. The incident. 
nae The incident occurred in a small town; (it might be 
Y small town), and the job was the installation of a warm 
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air heating system in an old fashioned residence. Only two 
people lived in this building, a maiden lady and her invalid 
mother, who got about by the aid of a wheel chair. The 
system worked very nicely, indeed, except for one room over 
an unexcavated part of the building. The room in question 
was occupied by the mother and consequently, the complaints 
were especially severe, as she liked it warmer than usual 
and she spent a great deal of the time in this room with 
the door closed. The cold air return was in an adjacent 
room but in her room the air did not circulate. The fault 
was not with the size of the register, nor the pitch of the 
pipe, nor the capacity of the plant. But it was merely that 
the room was airbound. The older lady, when it was sug- 
gested that she leave the door open slightly, objected stren- 
uously. She always had the door closed and would not 
listen to an argument that she have it any other way, nor 
would they consent to a circulating register in this room 
and, moreover, the heating contractor did not urge it greatly, 
as it would have been rather difficult to put this in because 
there was no excavation under this room. 

Matters stood in this way, the payment was held up, 
the people were dissatisfied, yet they would not consent to 
the methods suggested. Unreasonable? Yes, but a fact, 
nevertheless, and we have most of us run into situations 
somewhat similar to this. Then our psychological installer, 
having cogitated deeply on the matter, morning, noon and 
night, reasoned it out thusly: As he was dealing with women, 
an appeal to vanity and style would doubtless be most apt 
to be successful. Furthermore, as the room was occupied 
by the older lady, an invalid, the appeal of comfort would 
doubtless be most potent. So, fully prepared to attack this 
matter in the most scientific manner, he called again on his 
customers. 

Turning The Trick. 

He greeted them and found that matters were no better 
and talking in a casual way, as he had been there often 
enough to become quite well acquainted with them, he led 
the conversation away from heating and not heating and 
remarked, “I get into a lot of the newer houses that are 
going up and they are building them without any door sills 
at all and in some of them they even have the doors so that 
they do not come within several inches of the floors. It 
seemed peculiar at first but it looks quite nice and in some 
ways it is much more convenient because they can have a 
rug or runner between the rooms and under the doors and 
the doors will open and close without interfering with the 
rugs. Why don’t you just have that sill taken off there?” 
he said, pointing to the sill under the door leading to the 
airbound room, “And that will be just like they are building 
them now.” (The sill below the door was one of those very 
high old fashioned sills). “And think of it, how easy it will 
be for your mother to get in and out of her room without 
bumping over that high sill every time.” They talked on 
this susbject awhile and the consequence was that the older 
lady said, “Why yes that would be fine.” Mr. Heating 
Contractor was right there with, “I can do it for you in a 
minute, I have a chisel and hammer right with me,” and he 
set to work before anything could intervene and took the sill 
off. That gave the room a circulation of air under the door, 
to the full width of the door and the height of the sill, and. 
without any further words, he left. Later on he stopped 
again to inquire how the plant was heating and he found 
that, to their astonishment, that room was heating as well 
as any of them. He didn’t think it necessary to explain why 
he had suggested removing the sill. It was the style not to 
have sills, the wheel chair went comfortably between the 
rooms, the job was cured, the women were satisfied and the 
contractor had his money. 

The Professor's Explanation. 

We asked the professor about it and he explained the 
matter to us in this way: “The incident which you have just 
related is a perfect illustration of action induced by an ap- 
peal to the aesthetic sense, vanity and pride of the maiden 
lady and the desire for physical comfort and antipathy to 
anything that disturbs or causes pain, on the part of the 
invalid lady and, possibly, also an appeal to the tendency of 
all human beings toward emulation. The necessary external 
stimulus was supplied by the suggestion of the contractor and 
traveling up the afferent or centripetal nerve arrived at the 
cerebral hemisphere where the complex intellectual processes 
occur. It is readily seen that the agent, in his analysis, must 
have reasoned that this would occur and that a favorable de- 
cision being made in accordance with his anticipation, the 
reaction or nervous discharge traveled down the outgoing 
neural fibre resulting in aural evidence of consent being 
given through the action of the vocal organ. The transition 
from doubt to assurance on the part of the ladies is a good 
illustration of these fundamental processes. I shall use this 
incident in my classes.” 

We can’t say but that this would really be the right way 
to put it and we have never inquired whether Mr. Heating 
Contractor had or had not studied psychology, but he cer- 
tainly applied its principles in a practical way. You will 
no doubt agree that in a great many cases this is a mighty 
valuable practice and a whole lot of us are doing it, only 
we don’t call it that. 
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PATTERNS FOR CORNICE WORK. 





BY O. W. KOTHE., 


The average tinsmith and sheet metal mechanic of 
today has a very limited amount of experience in cor- 


PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 




























So to give an idea, the following drawings have 
been prepared, of which the second drawing shows a 
half elevation and a sectional detail made of sheet 
metal to finish out the top of a building. The workman 
should not merely look at these outlines and then con- 
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Development of Patterns for Cornice Work Fittings. 


nice work, and I feel every mechanic should devote 
all the effort possible in research of this work to know 
its requirements. To do this it is not the policy to 


sit back and wait for the boss to give you a job first, 
because ten chances to one you will not get to do it, 
as he knows you cannot give him results, 





sole himself with the usual expression of, “Yes, that’s 
the way it is, I see, that’s how it goes, just this way; 
that’s too simple for me to bother with laying out.’ 

I feel the second drawing demands more considera- 
tion on the part of every sheet metal mechanic, and if 
the proper interests is taken in our trade, the way it 































should be, there would be about 20,000 sheet metal 
men making little models of light tin, of many of these 
problems. 

This second drawing must be studied very carefully, 
and the workman must picture in his mind the details, 
the miter cuts, where best to make seams for assem- 
bling, also special locks for erection and completion 
in a thorough, workmanlike manner. 

With these points in view we will glance over to 
the first drawing, on the preceding page, and lay out 
the patterns for some of the fittings. 

The lower cornice only requires two returns. They 
are laid out as a square miter similar as shown for a 
part of the upper cornice. The next 
is the gable, and for this, we draw 
the gable section as at “A” and below 
it the pitch of roof on lower cornice. 

Next, draw the elevation pitch line 
B-C, letting A-B be your rise. Next 
reproduce the section “A” in the posi- 
tion shown by “B” and divide into 
equal spaces, and from its points, ¢x- 
tend lines parallel with pitch line in- 
definitely. 

Then from all points in roof line 
a-b project over points cutting those 
drawn from detail “B,” which gives 
you the miter line on cornice cover- 
ing as shown by heavy outline. 

From the point where the O-G ends 
in a straight filet, the O-G must be 
modified between a horizontal and 
gable mould. The center miter line 
can be moved down as a line c-b and 
will give you the miter between the 
two gables. 

For the pattern, pick the stretchout 
from the detail “B” and step it off as 
on line e-f. Draw your stretchout 
line and erect lines, thus cutting lines 
having similar numbers and this gives 4 YG 
you the gable pattern as shown. Y yy 

For the return pattern for gable 
end, pick the stretchout from detail 
“C” and lay it off below from g to h, 
and then drop lines from points in 
modified detail “C,” which gives you the pattern. The 
dotted line in this pattern represents where the modi- 
fied O-G fits on to the normal detail. 


The patterns for panel “D” are laid out the same 
as all ordinary panel miters. The same holds good 
with the brackets shown by “E” and “F” also the 
Dentil Pattern. 


The workman will find that when having these pat- 
terns laid out only about one-quarter of the real fig- 
tring out of the drawing is accomplished, and there- 
fore every workman should make this fitting up on a 
small scale. 


-~oeo _ 





An attractive window display is one of the big fac- 
tors in successful modern retailing, and an effective 
window trim is simply a matter of good taste, a sense 
of proportion and an understanding of what your 
Prospects are interested in. 
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PROGRAM COMMITTEE NAMED FOR 
CONVENTION OF SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS. 


1918 


In the following letter to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorb, president George Harms of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors an- 
nounces the personnel of the Program Committee for 
the national convention in Milwaukee in June, 1918, 
and tells of his recent enjoyable visit to the Master 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Milwaukee. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

I attended a meeting of the Sheet Metal Contractors 


i 





of Cornice Work. 


in Milwaukee on September 5th during both the after- 
noon and evening. 

The Convention Committee met in the afternoon 
and they discussed plans and propositions for the next 
annual convention. 

They have a live committee and I am quite sure 
that they will leave nothing undone that can assist to 
make the convention a success. 

In the evening I met with the entire association and 
spent several pleasant hours with them. 


The Milwaukee boys are a lot of good fellows, and 


it is certainly one of the bright spots in association 
circles. 


The prospects for increasing membership in the Na- 


tional Association seem very bright, and it is the inten 
tion of our National Secretary E. L. 
the writer, to launch a campaign for this purpose very 


Seabrook, and 
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shortly, and from the encouragement that we have 
already received it is sure to bring about success. 

The Program Committee for the next National Con- 
vention has been appointed, of which Mr. Paul Bier- 
sach of Milwaukee is the chairman. With him are: 
A. W. Howe, Cleveland, Ohio; Otto Geussenhainer, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin; and H. C. Knisely, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE HARMS. 
Peoria, Illinois, September 8, 1917. 


~~ 


SHEET AND TIN PLATE MANUFACTURERS 
MEET IN PITTSBURGH. 








The monthly meeting of the National Association 
of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers was held at 
the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh on Tuesday, 
September 11th, one week later than the usual meet- 
ing date. The session had a record attendance, about 
40 representatives of the various mills belonging to 
the Association being present. J. I. Andrews, sales 
manager of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, addressed the meeting on the subject of war 
work for the Government. He has been in close touch 
with affairs at Washington for months, and his re- 
marks naturally aroused much interest. 





NATIONAL PRESIDENT ATTENDS MEETING 
OF MILWAUKEE CONTRACTORS. 





At the regular monthly meeting of the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Milwaukee on 
Wednesday evening, September 5th, the session was 
much enlivened by the presence of George Harms of 
Peoria, Illinois, president of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors, who had come to Milwau- 
kee for the purpose of assisting the Convention Com- 
mittee of the Association in formulating plans for the 
next annual convention of the national association 
which is to be held in Milwaukee in June, 1918. 

Fourteen firms were represented at the meeeting, 
which was called to order by president John Bogen- 
berger. After several routine matters, Paul L. Bier- 
sach, chairman of the Convention Committee, reported 
the progress of its plans for making the national con- 
vention a banner occasion. Following this, Mr. 
Harms took the floor and spoke interestingly on the 
affairs of the national association, emphasizing the or- 
ganization’s need for more individual members, even 
though it had gained more members this year than in 
the five preceding years. He further stated that the 
Peoria Local had already commenced a “pot” to de- 
fray expenses for carrying their entire delegation to 
the Milwaukee convention. The Peoria Local, he 
pointed out, meets twice a month and has a 100 per 
cent attendance at practically every session. Mr. 
Harms also dwelt upon the installation of warm air 
heaters and other pertinent topics, proffering many 
valuable suggestions. 

The description of the smooth workings of the 
Peoria Association evidently served as a spur to the 
Milwaukee members, for a motion was passed to ap- 
point a committee to draw up rules and regulations 






such as Mr. Harms said were used in his home town 
local. President Bogenberger then delegated R. Jeske, 
chairman; Louis Eschenburg and O. A. Hoffman to 
serve on the committee. The meeting was concluded 
by a rising vote of thanks to Mr. Harms. 


_— 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ENGAGES CLEVER ENGINEER. 





Realizing that the extensive growth of the business 
calls for greater methods of efficiency, the Berger 
Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio, has engaged 
H. J. Richardson as Works Engineer with supervision 
over the power plant, maintenance and repair of man- 
ufacturing equipment and buildings, and new con- 
structions. Coming from the New England Westing- 
house Company where he was manager of the gauge 
department, Mr. Richardson brings with him the en- 
thusiasm of big enterprise. Before joining the West- 
inghouse Company, he served as acting Chief Engi- 
neer of the Ordnance department of the Crucible Steel 
Company, Harrison, New Jersey. For more than 
seven years he was in the Engineering department of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago. 


o> 


SHEET METAL WORKER SENDS TRIBUTE. 








To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 

I like AMERICAN ARTISAN. Have been taking it for 
about eight years and will take it as long as I shall 
work at the trade. 

Mitton L. Kist er. 

Charleston, West Virginia, September 11, 1917. 





HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 


The average American citizen is able and willing to 
pay for everything he gets, but he wants to feel quite 
sure that the article purchased is worth the price paid 
for it. 


ons 


ITEMS. 





The Lalance-Grosjean Manufacturing Company. 
Pennsylvania, has completed a new tin mill and will 
place it in operation as soon as workmen can be ob- 
tained. 

The Standard Manufacturing Company, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, which has a two-story plant in the 
process of erection, will enlarge this building. The 
Company will manufacture sheet products. 

The Phillips Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Weit- 
ton, West Virginia, has opened an office at 2032 Dime 
Savings Bank Building, Detroit, in charge of A. J. 
Bopp, who lately was appointed district sales man- 
ager. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Institute of 
Metals will be held in connection with the Annual 
Convention of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion at Boston, September 24 to 28. The meetings of 
the Institute will be held largely at the Hotel Somer- 
set, while the sessions of the Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion and its exhibit will be held at the Mechanics 
Building. 











WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD ROOF? 


In the September Ist issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
.xp HARDWARE REcorp there was published an article 
on “The Advantages of Terne Plates and Sheet 
Metals Over Other Materials for Roofing,” which was 
written by John Troland of Norwich, Connecticut, 
for the Metal Branch of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation. A paper on the same topic, entitled “The 
Importance of a Good Roof,” was also prepared for 
the Association by H. A. Daniel of Newburgh, New 


York, and read as follows: 
THE IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD ROOF. 

The advantages of Sheet Metal Roofing Materials 
are many, but before considering a few of them, it 
may not be out of place to note the importance of 
making a wise selection of the material to be used 
for such an important and exposed part of a building. 

No building can long remain habitable without «a 
good roof. Its contents will be damaged and the health 
and lives of its occupants endangered if the roof is 
not good ; therefore, it behooves us to make a selection 


with extreme care. 
Qualities to Be Considered. 


Among these are: Waterproofness, Durability, Ap- 
pearance, Economy, Fire Resistance, Cleanliness, 
Weight, Cost. 

Waterproof Qualities. 

Naturally the first question to ask is, “Will it keep 
the water out?” Whether the roof is flat or steep, 
can you get a better roof than a flat lock terne roof 
of good quality tin, well laid, cleated and heavily sol- 
dered? Let the water stand on it as deep as the roof 
timbers will hold, and it is as tight as a drum and as 
dependable as the rising sun. 

Of itself, and by itself, it is independent of any 
other material. The slag or gravel roof must be 
flashed with metal to make it tight, while the tin roof 
is of tin from edge to edge and needs no patching out 
with other materials. And, if the roof is of pitch 
sufficient to make a standing seam roof safe, tin can 
be used for the whole roof and will make a complete 
and satisfactory job. But if cheaper roofing is needed 
on a steep roof, we can use metal shingles or metal tile 
in many attractive forms or corrugated or standing 
seam or V-crimp roofing where desired. 

Durability. 

Of course, the roof should be durable. Otherwise, 
it is not dependable nor economical, no matter how 
little it cost originally. How can an owner rest peace- 
fully, if he fears that any storm will show defects in 
his roof, which will damage valuable materials or 
costly equipment ? 

Again, tin scores 100 per cent when the proper 
grade of material is put on, as it should be. We have 
many tin roofs in this country that have given satis- 
factory service for 50 to 100 years. What more can 


be asked for durability ? 
Appearance. 
A tin roof looks well on any building, whether the 


tin be put on flat lock, standing seam or over 
wood ribs. 

On flat roofs the appearance is not generally con- 
sidered of much importance, but on roofs having 
considerable pitch, the roof is often a principal archi- 
tectural feature. Ona residence, a church, or a school, 
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and especially of the Colonial type of architecture, 
what looks better than a standing seam tin roof? It 
gives an air of quiet stability, efficiency and the im- 
pression of respectability and standing. On a library 
or public building of classical design, with massive 
columns, correct cornice and proportions, a tin root 
over wood ribs harmonizes beautifully and completes 
satisfactorily a harmonious and beautiful picture. 
Maintenance. 

Aside from painting, there should be 
expense of maintenance on a tin roof of the proper 
quality. 


almost no 


And why should a slight expense at intervals 
of four or five years, or even more, be considered 1 
burden, when it adds so much to the general app@ar- 
ance of the roof? The balance of the exposed work 
of the house is painted more often for looks than as a 
roof 
But if no 
thought or care is given for the appearance, the roof 
can be covered with galvanized shingles, galvanized 


protection, and it is only reasonable that the 
should be brightened up in the same way. 


sheets, or galvanized tile, which will last for many 
years without paint. 
Resistance to Fire. 
A tin roof is the only truly fireproof roof, 
proofs of this are many. The Fire 
Association has given tin covered doors ‘the highest 


The 
Underwriters’ 
ratings. They have commended them as being more 
They 
have passed all other materials to give the first place 
And, of course, if it is the most fireproof on 
fire doors, it is on a roof. 


fireproof than solid wrought iron or cast iron. 


to tin. 
Drop burning brands upon 
any other roof, such as wood shingles, slag, or any 
of the various felts, and see how quickly they will 
Pile the 
same brands, and more, on the tin roof, and it remains 
intact. 


burn, or crack like tile or slate, and fall off. 


Tin Roofs 
Some years ago I saw a large lock roof sull in 


Intact After Fires. 


place and sagged but little on a large building, even 
after nearly all the sheathing and roof timbers had 
been burned away. The same old roof could have 
been used again, if it had been practicable to recon- 
struct the woodwork beneath it. 

Another time, I saw the entire roof burned off a 


Al- 


though the fire had been under this part, the tin acted 


house, except where it was covered with tin. 


as a blanket and held back the fire and saved that part 
of the house. In all our great conflagrations, numer- 
ous instances have been noted where fires have passed 
over tin clad roofs and burned buildings beyond, leav: 
ing the tin clad buildings uninjured. 

Lightning Insurance. 

A metal roofed building, properly grounded, wili 
not be injured by lightning. To get the benefits of this 
protection, the metal of the roof should be connected 
to and into the ground to damp earth, at various 
points. Often this can be done by connecting from 
the bottoms of the leaders into the ground four to six 
feet to earth permanently damp. 

Shingles, tile, slate, all gather dirt in the joints and 
under the laps, and a slag roof is the greatest dirt 
collector of them all, but tin offers no lodgment for 


The 


dirt, with its accompanying germs and insects. 


tin roof can be swept or washed off the same as a 
concrete floor or a tiled wall. 
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Weight. 

It is a great satisfaction to have a roof so light that 
no fear is felt that the roof timbers will not safely 
support the roof against a snow load or wind pressure. 

Some slate and tile roofs weigh as much as 15 to 20 
pounds to the square foot. A tin roof weighs 12 
ounces, including the paint. Think of a roof weighing 
20 pounds to the square foot, and the extra strength 
needed in the roof framing to sustain this weight, and 
compare it to the 12 ounces of tin which makes just 


as tight a roof. 
Cost. 


Of course, no wise owner who can possibly pay for 
a durable roof will care to experiment in false econ- 
omy, by selecting a substitute because it is a little 
cheaper in first cost. 

Selecting a roof is a serious matter, and the first 
cost is not to be considered as determining the material 
to be used except in the few cases where the owner 
cannot possibly raise the additional money necessary 
to buy a “Quality” roof, and the kind that will be 
the cheapest eventually. 

Very little extra cost is required to secure a tin rooi 
of good quality, if compared with shingles; no extra 
cost if compared with the best slate, and the tin will 
cost less than a good tile roof besides requiring less 


framing to carry it. 
Advantages. 


A material combining all the many advantages of 
good tin with a reasonable price and having almost 
none of the disadvantages of competing materials, 
needs only to be properly boosted to make it the most 
popular roofing material in the country. Look at its 
many advantages and match them if you can: 


Waterproof. Durable. 
Artistic and pleasing in appearance. 


Cheap. Adapted to any building. 
Fireproof. Lightning Arrester. 
Clean. Light. 


SHEET WORKERS GET RECORD WAGE SCALE 





It is announced that 1,000 steel sheet and tin plate 
workers in the Mahoning Valley about Youngstown, 
Ohio, will benefit as a result of the bi-monthly scale 
examinations. The increase for sheet workers amounts 
to 164i per cent and for tin plate employes 16 per 
cent. The new wage concessions will be the highest 


ever paid. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Brass Ferrules. 
From J. H. Miskimen, Glendive, Montana. 
Kindly advise where I can obtain brass ferrules. 


Ans.—American Brass Company, 29 East Madison 
Street, Chicago; Blake Specialty Company, Rock Is- 
land, Illinois; Prier Brass Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; and Union Brass and Metal 


Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Z-Ro King Warm Air Heater. 
From A. J. Frederick, 3029 Belmont Avenue, Chicago. 
Can you tell me who makes the Z-Ro King Warm 
Air Heater? 
Ans.—Oakland Foundry Company, Belleville, Illi- 


nois. 








Automobile Rims. 
From J. H. Miskimen, Glendive, Montana. 
Please let me know where | can get automobile rims. 


Ans.—Dahl Punctureless Tire Company, 1424 Hen- 
nepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota; General Rim 
Company, Swetland Building, Cleveland, Ohio; Stand- 
ard Welding Company, Cleveland, Ohio; and Weston- 
Mott Company, Flint, Michigan. 

Mogul Stove. 
From The Born Steel Range Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Will you kindly let us know who makes the Mogul 
Stove? 

Ans.—C. S. Bell Company, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

Reid’s Combination Bake Oven. 
From John J. Walter, New Albany, Indiana. 

Kindly advise who makes Reid’s Combination Bake 
Oven. 

Ans.—Reid Portable Oven Company, Buffalo, New 


York. 
Draughting Outfits. 
From Edward F. O’Haver, Box 331, Carlisle, Indiana. 

Can you tell me where [ can obtain draughting out- 
fits ? 

Ans.—A. H. Abbott and Company, 119 North Wa- 
bash Avenue; Eugene Dietzgen Company, 166 West 
Monroe Street; Frederick Post Company, 3625 North 
Hamlin Avenue; and Roman Seelig and Son, 231 


North Fifth Avenue; all of Chicago. 
Auto Light Miners’ Lamp. 
From Hamilton and Hamilton, Knoxville, Iowa. 


Please let us know who makes the Auto Light 
Miners’ Lamp. 

Ans.—Autolyte 
York City. 


Manufacturing Company, New 


Vacuum Cistern Cleaner. 
From Shellenberger’s, Mound City, Missouri. 

Kindly tell us where we can obtain a vacuum cistern 
cleaner. 

Ans.—Cameron Schroth Company, Rush and North 
Water Streets, Chicago. 

Railway Car Scales. 
From The Rudy Furnace Company, Dowagiac, Michigan. 

Will you kindly advise who manufactures railway 
car scales? 

Ans.—Buffalo Scale Company, 139 North Clark 
Street; Standard Scale and Supply Company, 163 
North May Street; and Toledo Scale Company, 184 
North Dearborn Street ; all of Chicago. 

Tin and Lead Foil. 


From Sam Bergh, Wayland, lowa. p 
Please advise where | can obtain tin and lead foil. 


Ans.—Conley Foil Company, 180 North Dearborn 
Street ; and John J. Crooke and Company, 1649 Wat- 


ren Avenue; both of Chicago. 
Malleable Castings. 


From Loftsgaarden Brothers Hardware Company, Powell, 
Wyoming. 
Please tell us where we can obtain malleable cast- 
ings. 


Ans.—Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Ave- 
nue; Chicago Malleable Casting Company, 120th and 
Racine Avenue; Illinois Malleable Iron Company, 180! 
Diversey Boulevard; and L. Wolff Manufacturing 


Company, 601 West Lake Street; all Chicago. 
Cast Iron Warm Air Heater Smoke Pipe. 
From J. T. Soenksen, Bennett, Iowa. ‘ 
Wiil you kindly let me know who in Waterloo makes 


cast ifon warm air heater smoke pipe? 
Ans.—Waterloo Register Company, 
Street, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Rath 
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1,238,729. Acetylene Miner's Lamp. Allen F. Adams, 


Madrid, lowa. Filed Sept. 6, 1916. 
1,238,746. Nested Lunch-Container. 
Wilmington, Del. Filed Oct. 11, 1916. 
1,238,747. Wire Screen. William D. Cramer, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Filed July 1, 1916. 
1,238,751. Safety-Razor. James J. Fitzgerald, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Filed Aug. 28, 1913. 
1,238,780. Oil-Burner. 


Stanislaw Cozel, 


Cyrus C. Johnson, McPherson, 


Kans. Filed Feb. 12, 1917. 

1,238,844. Gate Operating Mechanism. Raymond Archie 
Summers, Reeds, Mo. Filed Feb. 10, 1917. 

1,238,860. Dust-Pan. Albert W. Williams and William 


O. De Kines, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Aug. 9, 1915. 

1,238,928. Hose-Coupling. Randolph N. Martz, Frede- 
rick, Md., assignor to Charles C. Carty, Frederick, Md. Filed 
Jan. 27, 1916. 

_ 1,238,942. Fire-Pot for Stoves and Warm Air Heaters. 
Charles A. Robbins, Nevada, and Jasper W. Jolley, Morral, 
Ohio. Filed Nov. 25, 1916. 

1,238,954. Clothes-Drainer. 
Oreg. Filed Jan. 4, 1917. 
_ 1,238,955. Sad-Iron. 
Filed Feb. 11, 1915. 

_. 1,238,968. Sash-Fastener. 
Filed Nov. 29, 1916. 


John P. Sundin, Salem, 
Monroe Sunshine, New York, N. Y. 


Julius R. Watts, Atlanta, Ga. 


1,238,974. Waffle-Iron. 3ronislawa Wiszniewska, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. Filed Apr. 17, 1917. 

1,238,991. Level. Charles A. Curtis, Louisville, Ky. Filed 
Feb. 9, 1917. 

1,229,010. Permutation-Lock. Edward T. Hodges, Hav- 


erhill, Mass. 
1,239,039. 
Aug. 9, 1916. 
1,239,045 Safety-Release for Wringers. 
Sauer, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Dec. 28, 1916. 
. 1,239,046. Washing-Machine Mechanism. 
lig, Ripon, Wis. Filed Nov. 30, 1914. 
_ 1,239,061. Wire-Stretcher. Reinhart O. Tangen, 
N.D. Filed Apr. 13, 1916. 
, 1,239.105. Sash-Fastener. Kornakichi Horikawa, Seattle, 
Wash. Filed Mar. 17, 1917. 
_ 1,239,124. Firearm. Charles A. Nelson, Utica, N. Y., 
assignor to Savage Arms Corporation. Filed May 15, 1917. 


Filed Sept. 26, 1916. : 
Lock. Charles H. Prinz, Fruitvale, Cal. 


Frederick W. 


Filed 


John G. See- 


3each, 
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1,239,131. Screw-Driver. Ira D. saltimore, Md. 
Filed July 25, 1916. 

1,239,148. Fly-Catcher. 
Il. Filed July 24, 1912. 

1,239,188. Lock. Charles F. Kohlberger, New York, N. Y. 
Filed June 16, 1915. 

1,239,217. Saw-Set. Augustine B. Repetto, Margate City 

Filed Aug. 25, 1916. 

_ 1,239,283. Soldering-Vise. Paul W. Trowbridge, Frank- 
lin, La. Filed Apr. 1, 1916, Serial No. 88,355. Renewed Feb. 
5, 1917. 

1,239,276. Oijil-Burner. 
Filed Dec. 9, 1916. 

1,239,287. Gun Attachment. 
son, N. J. Filed June 23, 1915. 

1,259,307. Garbage-Can. Werner Schmid, 
N. Y. Filed Apr. 12, 1916. 

1,239,316. Weeder. 
Filed Oct. 5, 1916. 

_ 1,239,323. Combination Mail and Milk Box. Joseph 
Virovatz, Cudahy, Wis., assignor of one-half to John Kiraly, 
Cudahy, Wis. Filed Mar. 12, 1917. 

1,239,336. Level. George R. Bair and Norvelle W. 
Greene, Columbus, Kans., assignors of one-third to Charles 
FE. Jones, Columbus, Kans. Filed Nov. 8, 1916. 

1,239,341. Walter Bird, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Noy. 7, 1916. 
939 348. 


Shay, 


Herman Otto Wende, Chicago, 


N. J 


3urt O. Kelly, Shelby, Mich. 


Hugh M. Masterton, Pater 
New York, 


Severin B. Svendsen, Espanola, Fla. 


Oven. Filed 


] Garbage-Receptacle. William O. Bunnell and 
? Filed Sept. 13, 1916. 
1,239,360. 

S 


9, Door-Lock. Frank Davis, North Adams, 
Mas Filed June 5, 1917. ; 
1,239,388. Strainer. Theodosia Hamner, Los Angeles, 


Cal. Filed May 20, 1916. 
1,239,418. Sash-Weight. 
Cal., assignor of one-half to Charles N. 
geles, Cai. Filed Feb. 28, 1917. 

1.239.419. Corn-Razor. Richard Marx, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor to Defiance Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Filed Dec. 5, 1914. 

1,239,421. Skylight. 
Cal. Filed Feb. 1, 1917. 

1,239,427. Garbage-Receptacle 


Charles L. Martin, Los Angeles, 
Howard, Los An 


Theodore M. Metzger, Los Angeles, 


Bunnell and 
1916, 


William O 
Filed Dec. 8, 


Quincy A. Gates, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 












GOVERNMENT PRICE POLICY IS STILL IN 
A HAZE OF DOUBT. 





suying in the iron and steel market continues to lag 
as Washington delays the announcement of the gov- 
ernment price policy, and the uncertainty engendered 
by this delay now pervades the entire industry, The 
situation has become more complicated, and the re- 
adjustment of trade values is slow. It is significant 
that representatives of the Entente Allies are now ac- 
tively negotiating on their own behalf, which indicates 
the suspension, for the time being, of the efforts to 
secure steel for them through the war industries board 
at the prices to be determined later. i 

In its report to the president on the cost of steel 
production, the Federal Trade Commission during the 
week is said to have recommended government super- 
vision of the steel producing plants of the country, 
the manufacturers to be paid for their product during 
the period of the war on a cost plus profit basis. It 
was asserted that the trade commission had completed 
its investigation, and that it had been unable to recom- 
mend a uniform price to be paid by the Government 
for steel because of the great variance of producing 
conditions in different plants and sections of the coun- 
try. In some quarters it is believed that the Govern- 
ment is holding off until it can strengthen its price- 
fixing authority. The administration is reported as 
favoring the Pomerene Bill, which gives the president 
power to fix the prices of steel and other commodities. 

Meanwhile there is a steady run of government buy- 
ing while the major war program is being worked out. 
Government purchases, in fact, constitute the bulk of 
current business, and individual consumers, in the gen- 
eral belief that the market will continue to decline, are 
doing no buying that can be put off. Federal control 
of the iron and steel industry is as much a fact as 
though congressional sanction had been invoked. Needs 
and orders for the government are said to determine 
the action of every steel company, no matter whether 
or not they hold contracts from government officials. 
Neither buyer nor seller can determine their future 
operations with any degree of accuracy, and the lull 
in private buying is mutually satisfactory. 

It is impossible to fully test current pig iron quota- 
tions because of the lack of buying. The small ton- 
nages involved in business now being taken are as a 
rule for immediate use, and the prices continue at the 
same level. 

The non-ferrous metal markets have experienced a 
reversal of sentiment the past week relative to the 
policy the government may adopt toward fixing prices. 
The action of the senate in defeating the more radical 
taxation proposals, together with the news that the 
government had purchased 77,000,000 pounds of cop- 
per for immediate delivery to Great Britain, France 







« 
and Italy, at 25 cents created a better feeling in the 


trade. 


STEEL. 

The Chicago market for stee! plates is pervaded by 
a feeling of dullness. Although the demand continues, 
makers have little tonnage to offer for anything like 
prompt delivery. The small decline felt in demand has 
been ascribed to the expectation that steel prices will 
soon be fixed by the Government. A price of 10.19 
cents was quoted recently, but no sales were made, 
and it appears that some makers have been willing to 
take prompt tonnages somewhat under this figure. 
The structural demand continues light, and dull con- 
ditions have existed so long that most structural shops 
in Chicago are said to be operating at about half ca- 
pacity, and on small contracts rather than large. Plain 
material is not much in demand, which is pleasing to 
mills, as most of them are sold through the remainder 
of the year. Carload lots of soft steel bars are being 
sold at 4.69 cents, Chicago, by an eastern independent 
who is not making contracts and only has small lots 
available from time to time. It is reported that the 
leading independent has sold considerable tonnages re- 
cently at the same price for prompt delivery. This 
selling, confined to rounds, is made possible by new 
mill capacity just coming into service. No contracts 
are being placed beyond the close of the present year. 


COPPER. 

It is said that the Government is paying 25 cents for 
copper being purchased for the allies and this gives 
support to the opinions of those who have main- 
tained the Government does not intend to make a dras- 
tic reduction when it fixes the copper price. As a re- 
sult, consumers who have been holding back their re- 
quirements showed more inclination to cover their last 
quarter needs and the week witnessed more active 
copper buying than in many weeks. The committee 
that has charge of the price fixing of copper met during 
the week but reached no conclusion, and it was an- 
nounced that sessions would be continued daily for at 
least a month if necessary, in order to reach a unani- 
mous agreement. Electrolytic quotations, on a basis 
of cash, New York, are as follows: Spot and Septem- 
ber, 27 to 271%) cents ; October, 2634 to 27 cents ; fourth 
quarter, 26 to 2614 cents. Prime lake copper for spot 
delivery is quoted nominally at 27 cents. Casting cop 
per is extremely scarce for September delivery and is 
nominally quoted at 26% cents. 


TIN. 

In view of higher cables from London, the domestic 
tin market was firmer during the week, spot tin going 
up to 61%4 cents. Slow arrivals of supplies from the 
other side seem to be the cause of the advance. As all 
consumers have bought lately in a very cautious way 



























their supplies are very low, which indicates renewed 
buying shortly. Chicago warehouses have advanced 
prices 1 cent a pound, and pig tin is now quoted at 
68% cents and bar tin at 69% cents. 


SPELTER. 

The spelter market during the week has been very 
inactive, but a better sentiment prevails and the price 
decline appears to have halted. The Government has 
withdrawn the proposal that producers of Grade A 
and Grade B spelter supply 10,000,000 pounds and 
2,750,000 pounds, respectively, of these grades at 
1244 cents and 12 cents, respectively, and will ask 
for bids as it did on its last purchase of Grade C. The 
general quotation of high grade spelter is 13/4 cents, 
St. Louis. Prime Western spelter is quoted as fol- 
lows: Prompt and September, 8 cents; fourth quar- 
ter, 84% to 8% cents, St. Louis. 
tations range from 834 to 9g cents. 


srass special quo- 





LEAD. 

Lead consumers were much confused by the two 
sudden reductions in the price of the leading producer, 
bringing that seller’s quotation from 11 to 10 cents, 
New York. As a result, inquiry dwindled off and 
outside sellers this week have been shading prices, 
without attracting much interest from consumers. 
Present outside quotations are about as follows: Spot, 
New York, 9% to 10 cents; prompt shipment, 934 
Chi- 
cago warehouses have reduced prices on lead 40 cents 
per hundred pounds, the new quotations being: Ameri- 
Sheet lead has been 


cents, St. Louis; October, 954 cents, St. Louis. 


can pig, $10.60 and bar, $11.10. 
reduced $1.00 per hundred pounds and prices are now 


as follows: Full coils, $13.00; cut coils, $13.25. 


SOLDER. 
Solder prices in the Chicago market remain un- 
changed, as follows: XXX Guaranteed, % & 14, 38% 


cents; Commercial, 4% & %, 36% cents; Number 1 
Plumbers’, 34% cents. 


SHEETS. 

The Navy Department has enormously enlarged its 
building program and has again come into the market 
for about 7,000 additional tons of sheets. Fair-sized 
inquiries for sheets for export are also pending, and 
independent mills are taking small tonnages for domes- 
tic consumption. The War Department is understood 
to be paying 6.50 cents, Pittsburgh, for 28 gauge black 
sheets, but Secretary of the Navy Daniels is reported 
to have refused to meet this level, and to have named 
a figure of about 2 cents per pound less. In the Chi- 
cago district the demand for all grades of steel sheets 
continues strong, with prices firm. 


BRASS PRICES REDUCED. 

According to New York reports, base prices for 
brass products have been reduced from 2 to 3 cents 
per pound. Rods and tubing are the principal prod- 
ucts affected. 

RATES ON SISAL SUSPENDED. 

A proposed increase of 2 cents for 100 pounds in 

the rates on sisal from New Orleans to St. Paul, Sioux 
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immediately. 
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Falls, and other destinations in that section were sus- 
pended during the week by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission pending investigation until January 8th. 


TIN PLATE. 

For domestic consumption, small tonnages of tin 
plate have been sold from stock, but mills are so 
heavily booked that they cannot take any large orders. 
The government requirements are so enormous as to 
demand capacity operations by producers, and private 
buyers consequently are unable to secure material for 
early deliveries direct from the mills. The recent em- 
bargo declared by the Government against export ship- 
ments of tin plate is said to have had no appreciable 
effect on the market, and nothing has as yet been done 
with regard to fixing prices. 


OLD METALS. 


Aside from the purchase of 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
of heavy melting steel by the leading independent steel 
maker, the market has been without feature for some 
time. It is said this tonnage was contracted at $31.00 
to $34.00 per ton. Other consumers seem to have suf- 
ficient scrap on hand to last for some time, and many 
are waiting for the price decision on steel before taking 
more material. [Trices are fairly steady, and whole- 


sale dealers’ quotations, which may be considered 


nominal are as follows: Old steel axles, $40.50 to 
$42.00; old iron axles, $40.50 to $42.00; steel springs, 
$37.00 to $38.00; Number 1 wrought iron, $38.09 to 
$39.00; Number 1 cast iron, $24.00 to $25.00, all net 
Prices for non-ferrous metals are as follows, 
Y 
cast aluminum, 


tons. 


per pound: Light copper, 21 cents; light brass, 12 


cents; lead, 4 cents; zinc, 534 cents; 
20 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

The pig iron market in Chicago is waiting develop 
ments with possible government price fixing still a 
strong factor. There is no inquiry from melters, and 
furnaces are not seeking business. On carioad lots 
from furnace the quotation remains firm at $55.00 
Chicago, but very little iron is available from this 
There has been no real demand for contract 
iron the middle the Southern 
ducers, as a rule, are falling further behind on deliv- 


South- 


source. 
since of year. pro 
ery and conditions now are worse than ever. 
ern makers are practically out of the market on con 
tracts, as it is probable they are fully sold or over 
sold to the middle of 1918. 
delivery has sold recently at $47.00 to $48.00, Birming 
ham. Lake Superior Charcoal iron is sold up to July 
1, 1918, and melters have insistently demanded deliv- 
eries Present that 
when the Government announces a decision, whether 


Resale iron for immediate 


on contracts. indications show 
a price is fixed or not, considerable buying will result 
It appears that much iron made for ex- 
port has been diverted to domestic users through em 
bargoes on shipments. Stocks on furnace yards have 
been cleared up, and melters have been using their re 
serves largely. These facts tend to lessen the elasticity 
of the market, and in the opinion of many stiffness 
will result as soon as the latent demand develops. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 


is the only 
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SPELTER Hercules Sharpshoot ’ ? GerGROR...cccvcccces 
pshooter Rifle, ” 80 
In Stabe oe! rs RE a eeaeg 1 25 Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 — pepewsrees=*** “ ISH 
eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeee ercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 eescseceeeses® o 1 
Heteules Dulles Rovetver, Countersink......--- : 
wenn canksters........cseeece sha] BASKETS. “Ten nie “ 290 
Cash lote......... _———— " ANVILS, yma ata..... © 2 
Ltt Go, sae oo| enon 3 2 $9 Re --~Sfepere| eames HPSS) Amer 2 
one ae "| Lamge % coccccee “% 13 50 —_ 
- ew s0e7. 
Board and Paper, u $e Wi’. -idoow Ib, |Galvanized Iron. 1 bu. 1$ bus! No, 7 Common....- — 1 HH 
oe 






































